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Built on credit information from the ledgers of suppliers, Credit Inter- 
change Reports are trustworthy. Customers’ paying habits and other 
data—facts—from every line of industry—from all parts of the country 
—are assembled and tabulated for quick analysis. A single inquiry brings 
you vital information from many sources ... Credit Interchange Reports 
save you time, money and labor . . . Join the thousands of Credit Exec- 
utives who profit from their use . .. The Bureau serving your area will 
gladly furnish details—without obligation...If you prefer, write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
o12-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Tomahawk-pierced 3” oak 
door of Sheldon’s tavern may 
still be seen in Deerfield. 
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edeemed captive 


Almost every house was burned, many townspeople were slain, many others 
taken captive in the Deerfield massacre of 1704. Rushing forward, stopping, 
then rushing on again so that the sound of their feet on the snow might simulate 
gusts of wind, French and Indian marauders had approached the sleeping town. 
Then climbing on snowdrifts, they leaped over the stockade. Taken by surprise, 
the citizens were overwhelmed. Next morning more than a hundred captives were 
marched off through the icy wilderness to Canada. 


Among those who suffered greatly was Deerfield’s pastor, the Reverend 
John Williams. He and his family were dragged from their beds and taken captive, 
his home burned, two of his infant children killed outright. On the first day’s 
journey his wife was slain as were others of the weak and aged. In Canada, 
Williams and his surviving children were separated. After two years he was 
ransomed and later described his ordeal in a book, “The Redeemed Captive.” 





Rejecting calls from other towns, Williams returned to Deerfield where 
his parishioners built him the above home to replace the one that was destroyed. 
Possibly because of his past bitter experiences it is said Williams insisted that a 
secret passage be built around the chimney, running from cellar to attic. 


Williams’ eight-year-old daughter Eunice who was adopted by Indians on 
arrival in Canada refused to be ransomed and eventually married into the tribe. 
Though she paid brief visits to Deerfield in later years, she could not be per- 
suaded to abandon Indian customs, preferring squaw attire to other clothing and 
showing a partiality for sleeping on the floor instead of in a bed. 


Parson Williams’ house, where he lived from 1707 to his death in 1729, is 
now owned by Deerfield Academy. It is one of twenty pre-Revolutionary homes in 
Deerfield— all sturdy reminders of the courageous Massachusetts colonists. 


The Home, through its agents and we ! y E i OM E es 


brokers; is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes Lawurwnce 


and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ” AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951. The Home Insurance Company 
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OPEN THE TEMPLE DOORS 


T SEEMS but yesterday we were told that there was a need to “drive the money 
changers out of the temple,’ yet it was twenty years ago. In those twenty years 
efforts have been made to bring about a new social order. Regardless of the economics 

of this new order, it is significant that, while we may have driven the money changers 
from the temple, the temple doors were closed behind them. 


The inference of twenty years ago was that what -America needed was a moral re- 
awakening. After twenty years of plans and programs, and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars, the result of the endeavor is certainly discouraging. It is difficult to find any 
signs of a moral reawakening. The evidence is all to the contrary. 


In the field of government we are informed daily of practices which, if not illegal 
or patently immoral, certainly are highly unethical. The promised land of a moral 
revival turned out to be a mirage. The truth is that such a reawakening, such a rebirth, 
depends upon the individual and not upon the government; and the government can so 
weaken the individual by programs that minimize the value of industry, thrift and 
responsibility that in time he acquiesces in unethical, dishonest and immoral practices. 


It is time we opened the temple doors. Members of Congress will return to Washington 
this month after about sixty days’ recess. During this second session of the 82nd Congress 
our legislators will consider a number of measures which might affect the lives of every 
citizen. They will come back to the Capital alert to the desires and opinions of their 
constituents. Let us hope they will act accordingly. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 





THE JANUARY COVER 


YMBOL of office, the gavel of the 

presidency of the American Petro- 
leum Credit Association is passed to 
J. A. Walker, general credit man- 
ager (right), Standard Oil Company 
of California, by the retiring presi- 
dent, Douglas E. Burroughs, general 
credit manager of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany in New York. 





Mr. Walker, honored at the petro- 
leum credit association’s meeting in 
Dallas, (see p. 39), has been directly 
interested in the various activities of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. He will serve on the faculty 
of its Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management at Leland 
Stanford University this summer. 


In the work of the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and 
Central California, Mr. Walker is a 
director of the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation and a past president. 


Mr. Burroughs, immediate past 
president of the petroleum associa- 
tion, has spent 24 of his 3l-year oil 
industry career working on credit 
and financial problems. 


Before going east in 1941, Mr. Bur- 
roughs served as a director of both 
the Portland and Seattle associations 
of credit men. 


In 1941, he was made assistant 
general credit manager at Shell’s 
head office in New York, and five 
years later was promoted to man- 
ager. 


Mr. Burroughs is a former director 
of the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association and 
has been chairman of the New York 
Petroleum Credit Group for two 
terms. In addition, he is a member 
of the Advisory Council of the East- 
ern Petroleum Credit Group. 


He served overseas during World 
War I, and in France attended the 
A.E.F. University at Beaune. 
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ASHINGTO 


@. Senators AND REPRESENTATIVES returning to 
the Capitol January 8, their ears tingling from 
the heated words of irate taxpayers in the hinter- 
land, will be stepping right back upon the live 
coals of trial by fire as the demands of legislation 
for more funds continue to pyramid. President 
Truman already has said he will call for more 
billions. From the Pentagon will come multiple- 
pronged proddings for a basic setup for universal 
military training, an Air Force Academy, a 10 
per cent pay raise across the board and combat 
pay for the fighting forces, and promotion and 
retirement benefits for reservists. It was also 
reported that Senator Walter George, chairman 
of the Senate finance committee, wants the joint 
committee on internal revenue to begin a study 
of a National Sales Tax Plan. 


@. THE SocaLLep Omnibus Bit H. R. 5064 for 
clarifying, perfecting and conforming amend- 
ments to the National Bankruptcy Act, as recom- 
mended by the National Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence, is pending before the judiciary committee 
of the House. This proposal has received the 
endorsement of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Certain controversial portions of 
the original bill have been eliminated, and it is 
hoped this legislation will be passed in the sec- 
ond session of the 82nd Congress. 


@ Oruer Bits of deep interest to financial 
executives are HR 1651, introduced by Congress- 
man Byrne, and HR 3337 by Congressman Boll- 
ing, which propose to increase the salary of 
referees charged with the administration of the 
bankruptcy law. While no official report has 
been made of its action, it is reported on reliable 
authority that the bankruptcy committee of the 
National Judicial Conference has endorsed a 
compromise between these two bills which would 
set a new maximum for full time referees at $12.- 


SMASH THAT PIGGY BANK! 


M2 than 1,260 tons of scarce copper 
would be saved if each of the esti- 
mated 38,788,000 families would return to 
circulation ten of the pennies which children 
and adults are “hoarding,” says Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, director of the mint. 

Seems that the “Abe Lincolns”’ are not 
coming out of hiding fast enough, despite 
repeated appeals, so Director Ross urges 
they be used for purchases, turned in at 
banks for other currency, or go toward buy- 
ing Defense Savings Stamps or Bonds. 
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000 a year and a maximum for part-time referees 
at $6,000 a year. The actual salary each referee 
would receive would be determined by the ad- 
ministrative office of the U. S. courts according 
to the case-schedule of each individual referee. 


@ Tue Hertonc anp CAPEHART amendments 
are due for another fight. S 2170, which was 
passed by the Senate in the closing days of the 
first session, is pending in the House and may 
be the objective of one of the first legislative 
drives by the Administration. It will be recalled 
that action by the House before recess adjourn- 
ment was blocked by the rules committee, which 
decided that the members of the lower House did 
not have time to study the proposals made in the 
Senate bill before the date set for adjournment. 


@ James M. MeEap, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has ordered his staff of law- 
yers to “proceed immediately” with enforcement 
of the 1950 amendment to the Clayton Act which 
prohibited mergers or consolidations of corpo- 
rations through acquisition of physical assets 
where the effect of such acquisition may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or create a 
monopoly. In the original Clayton Act only 
mergers through the acquisition of stock or se- 
curities were prohibited. 


@. Concress has authorized the Commissioner 
to grant E.P.T. extensions, up to 60 days, in 
filing certain corporation excess-profits-tax re- 
turns. 


@ Smartt Companies find themselves at the 
short end of a stock option ruling of the Salary 
Stabilization Board despite the good intentions 
of Congress in voting the Revenue Act of 1950. 

Large companies appear most benefited by the 
board’s decision that companies may grant “re- 
stricted” stock options without Government ap- 
proval, provided the option price is at least 95 
per cent of the market price current at the grant- 
ing of the option. Such stock options get in 
line for certain tax benefits by complying with 
the provisions of that revenue law. 

Difficulty in assessing the market value of their 
stock is experienced in some cases by smaller 
companies with stock not listed on exchanges. 
Congress sought to meet this situation when it 
placed in the definition of a restricted stock op- 
tion the requirement that the option price be 
not less than 85 per cent of the market price when 
the option is allowed. Congress felt that all com- 
panies would be able to qualify with the 85 to 








100 per cent range of leeway. However, the 
rules were made easier for companies using the 
95 per cent requirement than for those meeting 
the 85 per cent restriction. And the Salary 
Stabilization Board has fallen in line. 


@. Certinc ApjsusTMENnTs, for increases in over- 
head costs for manufacturers who elect to base 
their ceilings on the prices that were frozen in 
January a year ago, are provided in the Office 
of Price Stabilization supplementary regulation 
No. 2 to C.P.R. 22. In addition, in Amendment 
24, G.C.P.R., and Amendment 34, C.P.R. 22, 
the O.P.S. decreed that manufacturers, in fixing 
price ceilings for new products, are permitted 
to take the price ceilings of their nearest compet- 
itor for items the same or similar to those being 
priced. These amendments became effective No- 
vember 26th. Before that time, price ceilinzs 
of only identical items of competitors could be 
adopted. 


@ Necessary CERTIFICATION for pay raises, 
based on promotions, transfers, new, chanzed or 
reclassified jobs, must come from only a respon- 
sible corporate officer, the Salary Stabilization 
Office has decreed. A supervisory employee just 
won't do. 


@_ Existinc Contracts’ charges for tire mileage 
service may be continued in force despite re- 
quirements under C.P.R. 64, the O.P.S. an- 
nounced. Users of a large quantity of tires rent 
them on a mileage basis from manufacturers on 
these service contracts. Amendment No. 1, 
C.P.R. 64 beczme effective October 31. C.P.R. 
had set price ceilings on rates that were in ef- 


fect between Dec. 19, 1950, and Jan. 25, 1951. 


@ “Harmrut Set-orr Restrictions” against 
small companies by large concerns holding de- 
fense contracts will be eliminated if reeommenda- 
tions by Telford Taylor, small defense plants 
administrator, are carried out. He wants Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies to do something 
about clauses giving prime contractors the au- 
thority to withhold payments to subcontractors 
because of debts and claims held against the 
lesser companies by the big businesses. 


@ ConTROLLED MATERIALS are assured the man- 
ufacturers of motor graders and power rollers 
in sufficient quantity in the first quarter of this 
year to maintain the production level, according 
to the National Production Authority. Military 
requirements for such equipment will be consi‘1- 
erably under last year’s, industry representa*ives 
were informed by the Defense Department. Fed- 
eral and local governments will need 5.600 
graders and 2.400 rollers in 1952, the Bure-u 
of Public Roads said. 


@ Importep LEAD came under ellocation con- 
trol this month; soft primary pig lead produced 





in the United States already was controlled; and 
placement of the entire U.S. lead supply under 
allocation was under consideration by the N.P.A. 
The date for control of imported lead was orig- 
inally set for last month. 


@_ A.Loy STEELS’ overall supply may improve 
this year, the parachute hardware industry ad- 
visory committee was told by N.P.A. officials, 
but they recommended continuation of conserva- 
tion of nickel, molybdenum and other scarce ma- 
terials, though certain boron steels might qualify 
as alternates. 


@ A New Stanparp of the Department of Com- 
merce for classifying a business as “small” is 
“based on the size factor in each industry, the 
relative position of manufacturers in each in- 
dustry, and the degree of concentration of out- 
put.” Secretary Charles Sawyer said that 
“what is large in one industry may be compar- 
atively small in another,” in commenting on the 
new definition, which follows a two-year study, 
and the report, covering classification of small 
business in 452 industries, for the use of federal 
agencies on manufacturers’ contracts. 


@. ContRoLLep MateriAts ALLOTMENTs to 80 
general types of civilian consumer goods were 
broken down in detail by the N.P.A. in a survey 
listing first quarter allotments, base period use 
of metals, the percentage of first quarter allot- 
ments to the base period use, and fourth quarter 
allotments. 


@ Exemptep from price control by the O.P.S. 
are admission charges for sports and entertain- 
ment events of schools presented on their prop- 
erty, and dues and assessments of non-profit 
clubs and associations without business or trade 
objectives. Exemption also was granted to fees 
of real estate appraisers, brokers and agents, fees 
at non-profit cemeteries and charges for repair- 
ing and maintaining public street gas light equip- 
ment, under Amendment 3, General Overriding 
Regulation 14. 


@_ In THE OFFinc was an N.P.A. ruling barring 
the use of the “DO” rating for many consumer 
durable goods, affecting priorities for manufac- 
turers and builders, following the Authority’s 
belief that the rating has been unnecessarily used 
and that the number of orders in general is too 
high. Other ratings are “CMP,” for steels, cop- 
per and aluminum; and the “DX” which the 
N.P.A. employs for most urgent orders. 


OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobilization agency 
regulations may be had, free of charge, by writin 
the Information Division of the agency involved, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government daily 
publication, which contains full texts of all regu- 
lations, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 
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WHAT WILL 
THE BUSINESS 
HARVEST BE? 





MANAGEMENT’S 
ANSWERS TO 
A CHALLENGE 


1952 


ADVANCE READINGS BY A FEW LEADERS 
IN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND COMMERCE 





WATCH ELECTION YEAR PSYCHOLOGY! 


ITH HIGH employment and increased Government 
spending, those engaged in supplying the necessi- 
ties of life and those working on Government contracts 
ought to do a good business this year. But I do not lose 
sight of the increased tax take from both individuals 
and corporations. Also, the acceleration of the payment 
of the 1951 income tax owed by corporations will be a 
strain on many of them so that they will not have the 
funds for capital improvements. The two aforemen- 
tioned items will decrease funds for civilian spending. 
I believe the bitter political campaign will cause con- 
sumers of durable goods to save money, and there may 
be a consumers’ strike. There was no great rush of 
buying of these goods recently even though a lot of 
advertising was devoted to the increased price to the 
consumer after a certain date. 
Watch the psychological factor in business in the 
election year. 


—A. J. SUTHERLAND, President 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego 


GENERAL VOLUME UP, NET INCOME DOWN 


Y GUESS is that general business volume for 1952 

will show an increase of 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
over 1951, principally due to increased prices, not in- 
creased unit production, with a decrease of 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent in net income after taxes. 

Management’s chief problems will be improvement of 
labor relations, increased production and reduction of 
unit cost. Its biggest problem will be adjustment to 
fairly normal business volume upon completion of our 
defense program. For years our country has thrived on 





ee 
A. J. Sutherland 
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A. E. Duncan 


artificial prosperity and inflationary volume based upon 
meeting one “crisis” after another. 

There is a definite trend toward further inflation and 
dollar depreciation. Almost nothing has been done to 
curtail unnecessary Government activities and Govern- 
ment employee totals, or to insist upon Government 
economy and efficiency. 

The way to curtail Government extravagance and 
waste is to restore the gold standard and to limit federal 
taxes to 25 per cent of national income. 

—A. E. DUNCAN, Chairman 


Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore 


BE ABLE TO STAND PROSPERITY! 


T DOESN’T take much foresight to see that the day 
will come when steel salesmen will have to get out in 
the street and peddle their products. It is estimated that 
in 1953 production will make available for consumption 
approximately 1106 pounds per capita—an amount far 
exceeding that which we have ever known before. 

Because of the flush condition in our industry, there 
is bound to be a tendency to sit back and use a minimum 
of sales effort. I don’t have to tell you about the serious 
effects which such a letdown can have on an individual 
or an organization. Most of us . . . can point to concerns 
which failed simply because they couldn’t stand pros- 
perity. 

This country is growing, and the appetite of our 
people for products of steel is increasing all the time. 
Nevertheless, the history of business cycles leads us 
to entertain the thought that one day the demand for 
products of this country’s steel mills will be substantially 
less than the supply. 


—L. B. WORTHINGTON, President 
United Steel Supply Co., Chicago 
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Bertram J. Cahn 


MEN’S CLOTHING SITUATION COMPLEX 
HE OUTLOOK for the men’s clothing industry for 
the year 1952 is somewhat difficult to forecast at the 
present time. A complex situation has been created by 
a variety of factors. 

Among these are “scare buying” early in 1951 by 
retailers who amassed heavy inventories; confusion re- 
sulting from exceptional increase, then subsequent de- 
cline, in wool and piece-goods prices; increased retail 
prices that crystallized consumer resistance—at a time 
when stocks in consumer hands were already high, the 
result of post-war free spending. In many sections, too, 
unseasonal weather conditions further complicated the 
situation and contributed to the slow-moving inven- 
tories, both at manufacturer and retail levels. 

But the picture is considerably brightened by the ad- 
vent of cold weather, which has so stimulated sales that 
inventories should be reduced to normal by spring. The 
fact that buying for spring has been cautious, that prices 
have been stabilized, all point towards a substantially 
heavier demand for the fall 1952 season, which should 
take up the slack created by a slow spring. 

Credit conditions in the industry are entirely satis- 
factory, owing to the excellent business sustained during 
the period previous to the spring 1952 selling season. 


—BERTRAM J. CAHN, President 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago 


UP TO POLITICIANS AND BUREAUCRATS 
OW WILL business be next year? What business? 
There was a time when the word business was 
used as a gerieral description of industry and commerce 
which flourished or waned in some relation to the degree 
of enterprise, ingenuity and risk ventured in a free 
competitive economy. 

Today the biggest business in the world is run by 
politicians and bureaucrats. It is called government 
business and it is supposed to be such a large part of 
our national production that all other business must be 
controlled and regulated in order that government 
business may succeed. 

Under these circumstances who can foretell what 
will happen next year? Certainly politicians wishing to 
remain in office will do everything they can to create an 
atmosphere of prosperity and good business in a time 
of national elections. (Concluded on page 25) 


—CARL J. SHARP, President 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago 


Carl J. Sharp 


H. R. Silverman 


TENDENCY TO OVER-EXTEND CREDIT 
HE BUSINESS outlook from my desk is for 8 per 
cent to 10 per cent larger volume this year but with 
profits 2 per cent less than in 1951. 

The chief problems of top management are materials, 
labor, fixed prices and rising costs in general. It is for 
management to study the various phases, try to antici- 
pate them, and do the best to solve them when the time 
comes. 

There is a tendency to over-extend credit in both 
wholesale and retail, with too liberal terms to the con- 
sumer. 

Today business, as everyone knows, is laboring under 
a heavy tax burden, too much catering to labor bosses 
which in the long run is to their detriment; raising the 
costs of labor forces the prices up, and the spiral of in- 
flation continues upward. Anyone who has visited 
Europe frequently or lived there for a. time knows the 
disastrous effect of these wild demands. 


GEORGE J. GRUEN, Chairman 
The Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati 


BUSINESS INDEXES CAN GO DOWN TOO 
NE THING we must guard against in the next year 
or two is the delusion that business indexes can go 
no place but up. 

Prudence dictates that we use our influence in the 
months ahead to bring about the orderly liquidation of 
inventories. 

There is no blinking the fact that no matter how much 
prosperity may be generally enjoyed in the months im- 
mediately ahead, for some businesses these may well be 
months of black depression. And we must not allow pro- 
jections of annual results to dazzle us. Next June or 
next September we may be setting new records of pro- 
duction, employment, payrolls and income. But those 
months are a long way off. Any rises in the barometers 
of the state of the business climate in the next few 
months may be gradual and perhaps even hardly per- 
ceptible. 

In the years that lie ahead, so long as the struggles 
of the free world with the communist world are con- 


‘ fined to local wars, our industry will be called upon to 


make very delicate decisions. Where materials or labor 
or other factors of production remain in tight supply, we 
will have to distinguish, for short periods, between es- 
sential and non-essential civilian production. We shall 

(Concluded on following page) 
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have to make short-run decisions on whether expanded 
output made possible by our funds will come quickly 
enough to offset the inflationary effects of new invest- 
ment in, say, equipment. 

This task, of building an economy adequate to the 
needs of our military and political security as well as 
of our living standards, is a vast one. But it is not so 
much beyond our present resources as some people 
think. In the plants of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, which comprise some 93 per cent of all businesses, 
there is much unused capacity as well as much under- 
employed labor. 


—H. R. SILVERMAN, Vice President 
James Talcott, Inc., New York 


A WRINGER SQUEEZING OUT PROFITS 

HE YEAR 1952 should on balance be a good one. 

Certainly it will produce a high level of economic 
activity, for a presidential election campaign usually 
provides a powerful stimulus. In addition, the defense 
program will release a flood of orders as it reaches an 
accelerated pace, for the rearmament needs of both our 
country and our allies will be insistent. The effect on 
earnings, however, will vary by industries and indi- 
vidual businesses. 

Price ceilings established by competition and con- 
sumer choice are prevalent in many industries, but 
increasing taxes and other costs have generally not been 
halted. In such a wringer profits are squeezed out. 

Taxes will be an absorbing concern of credit execu- 
tives because of the growing belief that this assessment, 
not only on business enterprises generally but also on 
national income, has already breached its practical limit. 


—V. C. EGGERDING, Gen. Credit Mgr. 
Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis 


SAME UNCERTAINTY AS A YEAR AGO 


T THE beginning of 1951, business was active, money 
plentiful, and prices and wages generally rising. 
Forecasters predicted increased business volume and 
generally lower profits, a year of irritation with an 
ascendancy of government rules and restrictions. Many 
predicted we were nearing the brink of a world war and 
the average man or woman had grave doubts that our 
foreign policy was equal to the diplomacy required. 
A year later, there seems little cause to feel the out- 
look for our home economy presents a more attractive 
picture. Business on the whole remains very active 
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(normal business plus defense work), strategic materials 
more closely held, increased wage difficulties and 
threatened strikes seem to lie ahead with more Govern- 
ment interference in sight. This can only mean higher 
wages and higher prices. 

The thoughtful businessman cannot help but view the 
road ahead with considerable trepidation. Surely, we 
cannot prosper when we destroy the incentives of 
people to earn income, as well as when we cause tax- 
payers to try to evade their taxes, and encourage cor- 
porations to operate their businesses in a wasteful and 
extravagant manner. 

It should be borne in mind that the year 1952 is a 
political year, which will have some impact on business, 
and of course no prediction could be completed without 
the comment that in the event of a world war our 
economy will change overnight. 

—DON M. MESSER, Vice Pres.-Treas. 


Dohrmann Commercial Co., 
San Francisco 


MATERIALS AND WAGE SPIRALS 
USINESS volume in 1952 appears likely to be down 
between 10 and 15 per cent from the 1951 total, and 
profits 20 per cent below the figures for last year. 

In our industry the top problems will be the ability 
to obtain steel and our relations with our employees 
covering wage spirals. The solution to both of these 
problems lies in the hands of the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 

The one serious problem facing the credit executive 
in 1952 will be the ability of his customer to meet his 
1951 income tax payments. If proper provision has been 
made to meet this situation there should be no serious 
complications in 1952. Where these payments have not 
been anticipated there will unquestionably be serious 
problems. 

The year 1952 is rather a problem year. First we have 
the political picture to consider when vote-minded poli- 
ticians are going to give most of their attention to the 
elections. In some lines volume will be up, but in many 
others it will be down. It is going to be a period in which 
credit executives must be awake and watching trends 
every minute of the day. In my opinion, it can be an 
excellent opportunity for the credit executive to prove 
to top management that he is a very important cog in 
the conduct of his company’s business. 


—E. WILLIAM LANE, Treasurer 
American Screw Co., 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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and thousands of overseas banking connections, the facilities 
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correspondents throughout the country. 


Chase serves you around the world... around the clock. 
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Costs and Tax Blow to Profit 
Put Management to the Test 


knocked out of American busi- 

ness in a ‘Don Quixotic jousting 
with the basic laws of capital and 
free enterprise, proponents of such 
a distortion of the American econ- 
omy should be happy. If economic 
philosophy now calls for pushing 
up production costs and jet-propel- 
ing taxes to higher and higher 
levels, the while driving lower and 
lower the dividends paid Main 
Street, as well as the amount a 
business can set aside for expansion 
and reserve, such a philosophy is 
moving toward its goal. 


We went direct to top manage- 
ment in a CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT study of the effects of 
increased operating costs and soar- 
ing taxes on earnings of representa- 
tive companies in various fields of 
industry and commerce. We re- 
quested percentage comparisons of 
earnings in 1951 and 1950, by quar- 
ters, six months and nine months; 
operating costs; inventories; sales 
volume; prices; and comment on 
changes in credit and other manage- 
ment policies to meet the changing 
conditions of operation. The con- 
clusions from their replies are borne 
out in the accompanying tabulation 
of earnings and dividends compari- 
sons reported by representative con- 
cerns. 


I THE PROFIT motive is to be 


The trend of by far the majority of 
the reports follows what has now 





JOHN E. HOFF, president, The Klear- 
flax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minn.: 
“We have tightened up on the extension 
of credit.” 


become a familiar pattern, partic- 
ularly as reflected in the third quar- 
ter and nine months report for 1951. 
The picture also shows the effect of 
the retroactive (April) feature of 
the Revenue Act which, as The 
Exchange, publication of the New 
York Stock Exchange, put it, “fell 
upon corporate earnings in‘ the third 
quarter like a pail of milk off the 
top shelf.” 


Increased sales, in some instances 
record increases, could not offset the 
sharp rise of costs of materials and 
wages and the tax blow—and down 
went net profit below the 1950 mark 
for the same period. 

If the premises creating this situ- 
ation are correct, then the ideal con- 
dition (by reductio ad absurdum) 
will be reached when costs have 
reduced earnings to losses, and busi- 
ness can join Mark Twain’s South 
Sea islanders who “made their liv- 
ing by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing.” 

SoME TypicaL REACTIONS 


What is industry doing to salvage 
profits from these developments? 
What can it do? What effect is it 
having on credit? Following are 
some typical replies: 

“Continuation of the present tax 
rate will strangle growth and im- 
provement programs, thereby pre- 
venting (the manufacture of) im- 
proved products at a lower cost,” 
wrote R. A. Nunlist, credit manager 
of the Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio. “The capital 
expenditure program is more strin- 
gently controlled, the dividend pol- 
icy more conservative. Increased 
vigilance is needed to ascertain the 
customers’ financial conditions as 
affected by their higher cost and 
increased taxes.” 


TIGHTENING CREDIT 


“We have tightened up on the 
extension of credit and have given 


closer scrutiny of operating costs,” - 


said President John E. Hoff of The 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., of 
Duluth, Minn. 

“We are being more careful to 
invoice exactly as requested by 
changing customer requirements,” 
commented E. B. Gausby, secretary 
of The Warner & Swasey Company, 
textile machinery manufacturers at 
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Cleveland, Ohio. “We are following 
accounts more closely to make cer- 
tain that red tape procedures and 
approvals do not hold up payment. 
We are securing advance or prog- 
ress payment clauses on orders for 
substantial amounts. Generally 
speaking, we are not asking for pay- 
ment on such clauses but are holding 
this reserve to possibly supplement 
private financing through banks. 
Supplies are generally available, but 
only after considerable extra work, 
follow-up and cost.” 


Anp More ConFusIon 


The retroactive requirement in the 
1951 Revenue Act comes in for 
excoriation from executives of com- 
panies, not only for the actual gouge 
into net profits but also because of 
the monkeywrench it throws into 
the machinery of company planning 
and record computations. 

“Intelligent planning for any busi- 
ness operation is impossible,” said 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of 
the board of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, “when management is con- 
fronted with retroactive taxes.” 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
the General Electric Company, de- 
clared that “under such conditions 
accurate financial results cannot be 
determined because the true tax 
costs cannot k~ recorded in the 


periods to which they relate.” 
Mr. Cordiner also criticized the 





R. A. NUNLIST, credit manager, 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio: 
“Continuation of the present tax rate 
will strangle growth.” 








executive branch at Washington for 
delaying establishment of proce- 
dures for corporations seeking price 
relief to which, he said, they were 
entitled under the Capehart amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. 
“Certain revenues” thereby “have 
been lost irrevocably,” he added, 
and maintained that corporate man- 
agement will be unable to function 
effectively if these two practices 
are continued. 


Lower profit margins on Govern- 
ment contracts were cited by several 
company executives as a factor in 
the decline of profit, and Nathan 
Cummings, chairman of the Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation, took 
the Office of Price Stabilization to 
task because it “has promulgated 
its orders on the premise of scarcity, 
whereas no such condition exists in 
the food industry today.” 


PLENTY OF MERCHANDISE 


Paralleling Mr. Cummings’ con- 
clusion, Lehman Plummer, vice 
president of the Central National 
Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, told the 
bank correspondents’ conference 
sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Chicago that “even with 
the cutback in allocation of scarce 
materials to civilian production it is 
my opinion that there will be plenty 
of merchandise. Do not let your 
instalment department be stampeded 
into thinking there is going to be 
a shortage of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and television sets 
during the coming year.” 


Maintenance of credit standards is 
vital for the months ahead, Mr. 
Plummer said. “Only sound credit 
policies, the demand for sufficient 
equities and the normal liquidating 
terms can govern this operation and 
keep you from running into trouble. 
Along with that must go the usual 
diplomatic but firm collection effort 
necessary to keep the past-due per- 
centages at or below normal.” 


UNREALISTIC FORMULA 


Charles A. Meyer, controller of 
First National Bank, declared that 
it is impossible to define excess 
profits by a single formula for all 
businesses and called the concept 
of a standard for measuring normal 
or excess profits “as unrealistic as 
it is theoretically fallacious.” 


“When the attempt is made to put 
these impossible standards into effect 
in the tax law many specific in- 
equities and evil consequences have 
appeared, and from the nature of the 
tax itself, would continue to appear. 
The accounting burden of every 
bank is greatly increased under an 





E. B. GAUSBY, secretary, The Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio: “We 
are following accounts more closely to 
make certain that red tape procedures 
and approvals do not hold up payment.” 


excess profits tax. Records estab- 
lished for business use and ordinary 
tax returns are not adequate since 
entirely new concepts arise.” 


Mr. Meyer called the new tax law 
“the worst we ever have had to con- 
tend with ... confiscatory ... dry- 
ing up the streams of investment 
capital.” Third quarter and nine 
months earnings statements bore 
out the Standard & Poor index (for 
September) of declining profits— 
only more so. The Index had noted 
corporate profits were 1514 per cent 
off from a year ago for the quarter, 
whereas the industrial production 
level was 220 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average and gross national prod- 
uct in the third quarter had climbed 
to a record annual rate. 





EMMETT W. BELOW, controller, 
Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.: “Metals 
and chemicals such as chlorine and sul- 
phur are in short supply; however, many 
other items have eased up in supply.” 


The Exchange, reporting a 30 per 
cent drop of net earnings from the 
third quarter of 1950 as the average 
in a roundup of 325 companies’ 
profits statements, commented that 
“many corporations charged off in- 
come and excess profits taxes from 
the third quarter net on a greater 
scale than they would have if the 
terms of the new revenue law had 
been settled earlier” and “others, 
presumably, pro-rated tax estimated 
from quarter to quarter.” 


The third quarter decline nullified 
a highly profitable first, to the extent 
that the nine months total average 
was 8.6 per cent below the parallel 
period in 1950, said the publication. 

The automotive industry reports 
reflected the situation of shortages 
of allocated steel for motorcars and 
parts as against the enormous busi- 
ness in defense production. All but 
one of the 28 reporting automotive 
manufacturers showed a gain in 
the nine months but most of them 
had a lower net than in the 1950 
period. As a group their net profit 
was down 42.9 per cent. 

Amusements industry net declined 
38.8 per cent and retail trade 32.1 
per cent. 


THREE INDUSTRIES GAIN 


Reporting aircraft companies 
averaged 50.6 per cent above 1951; 
petroleum and natural gas, 29.2 per 
cent; and paper and publishing, 28.8 
per cent higher. 


American railroads’ estimated net 
earnings in excess of $600 millions 
contrasted with the $783 millions of 
1950, but that’s only a part of the 
story, according to a report of a 
special committee presented at the 
convention of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, at Holly- 
wood, Fla. Inflated prices had to be 
paid for new equipment and services, 
and “a large part of the earnings 
must be devoted to paying for capital 
expenditures” because “the indus- 
try’s credit is low and equity capital 
is not readily available.” 


PurcHASING Power Basis 


The committee, recommending that 
the purchasing power of earnings 
be adopted as the basis for rate fix- 
ing, proposed a complete overhaul 
of policy to escape the alternative 
of eventual operation by the Gov- 
ernment. The report presented by 
chairman Charles L. Bergmann, New 
York investment banker, estimated 
the railroads’ 1951 bill for new 
equipment and construction at $1% 
billions. 


What taxes are doing to earnings 
of manufacturers is shown by the 
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fact that in the second quarter 
(before the added blow of last fall) 
manufacturing corporations paid 
$3,800,000,000, twice the amount for 
the same period in 1950. So, despite 
the greatest sales total ever recorded, 
a profit increase of 34 per cent be- 
fore taxes melted to $200 millions 
less than for the parallel period. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, with 
business volume 28 per cent higher, 
found its earnings 28 per cent lower 
(costs were up 30 per cent). 

Borg-Warner Corporation had a 
new record high in sales for nine 
months but net income was off 35 
per cent. 


SALEs Up 25%, NET Down 24% 


General Electric Company, with 
a 25 per cent expansion in sales, saw 
the nine months net 24 per cent 
under 1950. Inland Steel, with sales 
6 per cent higher than the record 
set in the 1950 quarter, had a lower 
net income. 

Earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation on the third quarter, 
less than one-half of those of the 
year earlier, “showed the effect of 
lower commercial volume, higher 
taxes, higher costs, and the lower 
margin of profit on defense work.” 

At E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company the third quarter provision 
for federal taxes and for liability 
under the renegotiation act was 
double that of the 1950 period; sales 
were higher, earnings lower. 


Anp MorE OF THE SAME STORY 


Sales up 33 per cent, net down 
25 per cent, was the Dow Chemical 
Company third quarter story. The 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
with a million dollar increase in 
sales, had more than that amount 
of increase in federal taxes; the King 
Seely Corporation’s 30 per cent rise 
in sales became a sharp decline in 
net earnings. The Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company had to set 
aside 95 per cent more for taxes for 
the nine months period, so billings 
27 per cent higher wound up in a 
decline of earnings. Despite an in- 
crease in sales, net income of the 
Chrysler Corporation was less than 
a half of that for the same nine 
months period in 1950. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion showed a marked decline of 
net for the nine months; the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, de- 
spite increased sales and operating 
revenues, had lower income. The 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
had a nine months sales increase of 
$170 millions, but net profit was one- 
seventh off. 








How the New ‘‘Economy’’ Operates 
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In Old Grand-Dad—nature’s bounty plus the skill 

and experience of master distillers have been combined 
to produce as fine a Kentucky bourbon as ever passed 

a man’s lips. Add to this the silent sleeping years that 
Old Grand-Dad matures in new, charred white oak casks, 
and you have the true reason why this famous bourbon 


? 


has long been “Head of the Bourbon Family.’ 
The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Modern Office Planning Methods Insure 


SAVING by SPENDING 


HEN IS SPENDING actually 
Wervine? In office management 

the answer is: when adoption 
of modern methods of planning the 
physical plant, operations and equip- 
ment results in increased production 
and time and cost savings which 
more than offset the investment in 
up-to-the-minute tools and media. 

Only the broad aspects of efficient 
office organization and procedure are 
treated in this analysis. References 
to equipment are limited to the 
overall picture, with no mention of 
specific devices. 

The basic planning is all-impor- 
tant, for two reasons. Fortunate and 
wise is the new company, or a com- 
pany moving into new quarters, 
which starts with the advantages of 
a complete scientific study of modern 
engineering of office setup and pro- 
cedures and so has a working outline 
of maximum production at minimum 
practicable outlay. The second rea- 
son is that maintenance of the system 
is less difficult than when improve- 
ments of an outmoded operation are 
made piecemeal or sporadically. 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 


Three categories of methods or- 
ganization, and the problems com- 
monly faced, are these: systems and 
procedures, office space planning, 
and retention and management of 
office records. The Shaw-Walker 
Company, with general offices and 
plant in Muskegon, Mich., which 
through both New York City and 
Muskegon personnel cooperated in 
this digest, handles these categories 
under separate, specialized fields, 
with close liaison to solve inter- 
related matters. 

A summarization of guiding prin- 
ciples for maximum efficiency under 
the three classifications appears on 
the opposite page. The office that 
functions accordingly will miss few 
if any opportunities to make the 
most out of the working day. Many 
companies have conditions peculiar 
to its local business or industry 
which will afford additional clues to 
economies. 

Organization and supervision are 
the keys to correction of most short- 
comings in systems and procedures. 
Careful training and development is 
the starting point from the stand- 


point of the human equation. Or- 
ganization will prevent duplication 
and overlapping, unnecessary steps 
in work production, faulty sequence. 
Specialization of personnel for cer- 
tain functions not only turns out the 
best job but avoids the time losses 
incident to interruptions. 


Perfectionism can be a fault, and 
a costly one. It can lead to exces- 
sive controls where all that is needed 


ROM the opening of the 
office in the morning until 
the departure of the last person 
at night, letters cut a wide 
swath in the working day. In 
the arrowed illustration of the 
progress of the mail, both 
originating mail and form let- 
ters, the Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany shows 23 steps involved. 
All-important time can be 
saved at every point along the 
line by efficient utilization of 
methods, procedures, space and 
equipment. More than that: 
how letters are read, dictated, 
| typed, proofed, mailed and filed 
| can help make or break a busi- 
| ness. 





~ae 


RECEIVED 


READ AND SORT 


is simple office audit procedure; it 
can over-emphasize accuracy in cer- 
tain details, overload management 
with detailed reports requiring 
clerical services needed elsewhere. 

In the preparation of forms, good 
supervision will see that they are 
correctly designed, organized so that 
the same information is not repeated 
by different processes on different 
forms, and the number of copies is 
held down to needs. 

New devices will supplant out- 
moded mechanical or manual sys- 
tems. 
danger of becoming oversold on 
“mechanical office brains” not jus- 
tified by the work volume. 

Finally, good management will see 
to it that there is periodic review of 
operations and sufficient publicity. 


OFFICE SPACE PLANNING 


The foundation of space engineer- 
ing is relating the structural setup 
to the physical work flow. Square 
footage should be sufficient for the 
individual needs of the personnel; 
on the other hand, space often is 
wasted by unnecessary private 
offices. Sometimes space and equip- 
ment inventory is handicapped be- 
cause the building plans and spe- 
cifications themselves are inaccurate, 





INCOMING MAIL 





OPENED 
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REFERRED TO DEPTS. 





REFERRED 
FOR DATA 





At the same time there is a - 








8 





RIGINATING MAIL 
FORM LETTERS 


DEVELOPED 


| CHECKLIST FOR SETTING UP PHYSIGAL PLANT. 





If your office setup and operations 
qualify in the following essentials, 
place a nice black checkmark oppo- 
site each item—and whistle while you 
write, for you can know thereby that 
you are profiting on the investment. 
If the checkmarks are few—it’s up to 
you! 


Systems and Procedures 

“ Minimum steps for maximum pro- 
duction. 

“ Correctly designed forms, in us- 
able quantities. 

” Orderly sequence of procedures. 

~ Efficient organization. 

“ Careful supervision. 

Specialized apportionment of func- 
tions. 

~ Limitation of paper work to needs. 


due to frequent reprintings and re- 
productions. Fractions of an inch 
when converted to scale can trans- 
late into many feet. 

Correct arrangement will hold to 
a minimum the distances to be 
traveled, make accessible the chief 
traffic aisles and various utilities and 
services, place certain office func- 
tions at strategic points and avoid 
loss of aisle space, centralize com- 
mon services, and locate supervisors 
so they may view their subordinates 
instead of being separated by en- 
closed partitions. Knowledge of 
equipment sizes may be nullified by 
ignorance of architectural factors. 


DICTATED 







TYPED SIGNED 


PROOFED 


ADDRESSED 


PROCESSED 


COLLECTED SEALED 


ENCLOSURES ENCLOSED STAMPED MAILED FOLLOW-UPS 
SUPPLIED OR 


~ Effective utilization of time and 
money saving mechanisms. 

“ Well trained personnel. 

“ Periodic review of operations. 


Office Space Planning 

“ Economical sufficiency of work 
space. 

“ Accessibility of aisles, utilities 
services. 

~ Strategic location of functions. 

~ Limitation of private offices to re- 
quirements. 

“ Proper space and equipment in- 
ventory. 

“ Good lighting. 

“ Ventilation. 

“ Sound conditioning. 

“ Scientific selection of colors. 

“ Centralization of common services. 


Consideration also will be given to 
sound conditioning, to the selection 
of color both for office appearance 
and work production, to lighting and 
ventilating requirements, and _ to 
nearness to telephone and electrical 
outlets and ducts and to other phys- 
ical items. 


RECORD RETENTION AND CONTROL 


Office management with the cour- 
age to destroy old and useless rec- 
ords deserves a special star. Too 
often the rites are delayed endlessly 
and personnel time is wasted in 
maintaining the data. Periodic re- 
moval and disposition of such records 





ASSEMBLED CARBONS 
FILED 


OUTGOING MAIL 





ORGANIZED 
METERED 





Record Retention and 
Management 


“ Maintenance and storage of only 
useful ‘records. 

“ Use of space-saving devices. * 

“ Assignment of costly space to most 
important records. 

~ Proper equipment for housing rec- 
ords. 

~ Fire protection at point of use of 
equipment. 

“ Adequate and correctly indexed 
reference guides. 

“ Usable limitation of drawer and 
folder contents. 

Systematic disposal of old records. 

~ Centralized responsibility for rec- 
ord maintenance. 

~ Standard single filing system. 


is routine under good manage- 
ment. Records seldom used for ref- 
erence may be stored at a distance 
in cheaper space. Centralizing re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
records reduces losses and the mis- 
placement of records inevitable when 
everyone in the office may remove 
material without accountability. 

Attentions to equipment for hous- 
ing records will eliminate the filing 
of small forms and documents in 
large drawers, use of rickety equip- 
ment difficult to open and close, in- 
sufficiency of vertically arranged 
drawers. 

Fire protection for valuable rec- 
ords is generally observed, but in 
many offices this entails nightly 
transfer to safes and other fireproof 
storage when equipment can be fire- 
protected at the point of use. 

Many companies retain consulting 
firms not only to initiate methods 
organization but also to make pe- 
riodic checkups as insurance against 
the development of large problems 
out of small deviations. 

Among advantages cited are ex- 
perience, freedom from _ internal 
interferences, installation knowledge 
and speed, wider perspective, trained 
personnel, effectively written man- 
uals, concentrated attention to the 
problems, and supporting services. 
At Shaw-Walker, for example, pre- 
liminary study is made gratis to 
determine whether changes will pay 
off. 

Once a consultant firm goes into 
action, facts and materials are 
analyzed, solutions of problems 
worked out, and installations are 
made with the cooperation of man- 
agement and personnel. 
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MY MUST PERPLEXING 
LAEUIT PRUBLEM 


A Series on Management at Work 


“Blank” Oil Company owed 
us two old accounts. One 
was reduced by a compromise 
settlement of 40% to approxi- 
mately $350.00. This compro- 
mise arose out of an attempt to 
settle judgments against the 
“Blank” Oil Company for failure 
to fulfill a purchase contract. 
The second account was. ap- 
proximately $4500 and arose 
from current purchases. The 
Company’s manager came to us 
saying they were in financial 
trouble and had no means of 
paying us cash on account or for 
future deliveries. He asked us if 
there were some way we could 
help to keep him in business by 
supplying him with his require- 
ments of fuel oil. At that time we 


Olan” years ago. the 


E. BUTCHER, general | 
e credit manager of the 
marketing division, Chicago, of 
the Cities Service Oil Company 
(Delaware), is educationally 
and statistically minded, as 
readers of “Yardsticks for 
Credit Management” (Butcher 
and Kallman) will attest. A 
native Kansan, he is a graduate 
of Kansas State College and is 
in his 38th year with Cities 
Service. 

In 1940 Mr. Butcher was 
chairman of the Petroleum Di- 
vision of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He’s been 
treasurer of the American 
Petroleum Credit Association 
since 1942, is vice-chairman of 
National’s publications com- 
mittee, member of the legisla- 
tive and education committees 
and a special committee to 
study forms. He is a past direc- 
tor of the Chicago Association 
and legislative chairman. 














learned more about the old con- 
tract which precipitated the 
judgments against him. His 
story was that the material he 
contracted to purchase from a 
former supplier did not conform 
to specifications and the case, 
which apparently was mis- 
handled in Court, resulted in a 
judgment against him. 

Having faith in the manager, 
we devised a plan whereby he 
could load his tank trucks at our 
bulk plant under an agreement 
that the merchandise was ours 
and that the accounts receivable 
arising from the sale of such 
merchandise and/or the cash re- 
ceived were immediately assign- 
able to us, and deliveries were 
accounted for daily. We retained 
the cost of the merchandise sold, 
plus a small amount to apply on 
the old balance and turned over 
the balance to the customer. 
Where we took over the accounts, 
settlement was made on the same 


- basis. This plan worked out very 


successfully for several months, 
when the Company was thrown 
into receivership and the busi- 
ness was in the hands of the 
Court. 


During this time, we were 
working on a new contract 
whereby we could supply him his 
requirements by tank car, the 
materials to be stored in his 
storage tanks but to remain our 
property until delivered and 
sold, at which time the accounts 
receivable arising were immedi- 
ately assigned to us, and if sold 
for cash, the cash was held in 
trust and turned over to us daily. 
The accounts receivable ledger 


* ecards in his office were rubber 


stamped as property of our Com- 
pany. We had a credit man on 
our payroll at his expense, on the 
job, and through him we were 
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H. E, BUTCHER 


General Credit Manager 
Cities Service Oil Company 


furnished an inventory and ac- 
counting every morning. 


In the contract, we had 
worked out a percentage basis 
so that we turned over to the 
“Blank” Oil Company approxi- 
mately 1814% of the proceeds 
received, retaining a small 
amount to build up a reserve 
against bad accounts. The cus- 
tomer successfully carried on 
through receivership until the 
business was sold at public auc- 
tion. During the period of re- 
ceivership we sold the account 
approximately 4,000,000 gallons 
of fuel oil. We did not lose a 
penny on the contract and were 
able to reduce the old account 
from $4500 to $600. 


Under the terms of the con- 
tract we exercised our right on 
ten days notice to cancel in the 
event the business passed out 
from under the control of the 
Court. A credit man does not 
have a problem like this very 
often, but the principles used 
here were unique and demon- 


. strated that a concern in finan- 


cial difficulties can be sold profit- 
ably under proper supervision. 











SOCIALISM-BENT 


ARTIFICIALLY PROMOTED socialistic 
trends came in for excoriation by 
speakers at various levels of indus- 
try in recent national gatherings, but 
not without challenges from Govern- 
ment spokesmen. 


The total life insurance which the 
Social Security Administration will 
have in force by the end of 1952 will 
be greater than the volume of the 
entire private industry, the National 
Association of Independent Insurers 
was told by A. L. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. “Practically all of it 
has come into being under the short 
regime of our New Deal socialistic 
philosophy,” he charged. 


Citing the “cradle to grave” pro- 
gram of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, Mr. Kirkpatrick said that 
if it is finally approved this June the 
entire life, accident and health in- 
surance business will be completely 
socialized, subject to ratification by 
the U.S. Senate. 


Greatest Industrial Power, But— 


Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, advised the American Petro- 
leum Institute that while America is 
still the greatest industrial power on 
earth despite “political blunders”, 
this power can be imperiled by the 
“advance of socialistic measures 
from which there can be no change 
until there is a change in leadership 
or recognition of the danger.” 


But when President Frank M. 
Porter of the American Petroleum 
Institute told the membership that 
the Government’s proposal for con- 
struction of coal and shale processing 
plants for synthetic fuel, “whether 
carried on by the Government di- 
rectly or through subsidies,” injects 
“a competitive element which will 
have a substantial effect on the 
future of our natural petroleum 
sources,’ he ran head-on into an 
opinion expressed by Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, in 
a paper read to the same meeting, 
that “on the basis of present day eco- 
nomics . . . private industry should 


be encouraged to tackle the problem 
on a commercial scale.” The Secre- 
tary also commended the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision that Wash- 





TRENDS= 





A Way to Cheat Scaffold 
As Building Is Remodeled 


Scaffolding in front of a store 
during building remodeling may 
guillotine business for others but 
it was a different story for Harold 
Heymanson, operating a modest 
haberdashery in Los Angeles, 
who borrowed a London propri- 
etor’s experiment. 

Mr. Heymanson put on a mer- 
chandise giveaway for purchases 
made in a half-hour of each day 
(the winning half-hour was de- 
cided by a drawing from a hat 
and posted in the window the 
next day). 

Result: sales up 40 per cent 
during the two weeks of remod- 
eling, customer traffic doubled; 
one out of 18 customers’ pur- 
chases free; net equal to that be- 
fore the scaffolding went up; new 
business, new customers. 


ington has final say-so over tide- 
lands, a ruling opposed by both the 
oil industry and the southern and 
western states concerned. 


A Two-Edged Sword in Action 


William H. Ruffin, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, warned a Chicago luncheon 
meeting that Americans are per- 
mitting a socialistic clique to have 
their cake and eat it too: “They in- 
volve the Government in extrava- 
gant socialist adventures, then they 
use the socialist weapon of confisca- 
tory taxation to pay for their leftist 
projects.” 


At the N.A.M.’s Institute on In- 
dustrial Relations, at Lake Placid, 
N.Y., Mr. Ruffin, with an aside that 
the Wage Stabilization Board is 
being referred to as the “wage stim- 
ulation” board, said that “we must 
be prepared to face the practical 
collapse of anything approaching 
stabilization”, with “the stage being 
set for the seventh round of wage 
increases throughout industry.” 


The inflationary flavor of the Gov- 
ernment’s economic fumblings, ac- 
cording to President A. B. Homer of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, re- 
flects “lip service to the need to fight 
inflation while actually following 
policies that can only lead to more 
and more inflation.” Mr. Homer said, 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


“There are many who feel a deeper 
concern about inflation than even 
about Russia as a threat to our way 
of life. The things we cherish can be 
smashed into bits by national bank- 
ruptcy just as effectively as by atom 
bombs dropped from planes in a 
sneak attack. Either way, our free- 
dom and our way of life go up in 
smoke.” 


Steel—Britain and America 
The drop in steel production in 
Britain fits into the new Churchill 
government’s campaign promise to 
denationalize the industry. Output 
the first nine months of last year 
(including six weeks of private own- 
ership) was 400,000 tons below the 


‘parallel period of 1950 before the 


Labor regime took over the mines. 
Hence the reduced coal allotment, 
one of the first Churchill ukases. The 
test will come next month when 
legislation is to be acted upon. The 
Labor party promised a battle. 

At the same time, the steel indus- 
try in the United States complains 
that allotments for military needs 
are far out of line. Spokesmen ap- 
pealing to the Government mobiliza- 
tion leaders declared fourth quarter 
stated requirements approximating 
29 million tons of carbon steel “com- 
pletely beyond the ability of the 
economy to consume, fabricate or 
utilize”. They said that because of 
such inflation in requirements “a 
truly great accomplishment by the 
American steel industry for the de- 
fense mobilization program is today 
unjustly represented to the public as 
a failure.” They protested that mili- 
tary contractors are accepting steel 
deliveries “far in advance of actual 
need.” 

One ricochet: The Maritime Com- 
mission suspended work on 14 “mar- 
iner class” cargo ships because of the 
tightened steel allotments. 


INVENTORY TREND 


InpIcATIons that department stores 
are getting back toward normal in- 
ventories, after the volume ordering 
from factories in August and Sep- 
tember of 1950 to meet the scare 
buying splurge of the period, should 
be good news to manufacturers of 
consumer goods, even if the im- 
provement is in part statistical. Re- 
porting stores in the Seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District (middlewest) 

(Turn to following page) 








showed increase of inventories for 
September, 1951, had moved down 
to within 4.7 per cent of the increase 
for the month in 1950, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 


cago. 

Inventory increases were 16.1 per 
cent at the end of August, 1951, and 
30.5 per cent when July closed. Mer- 
chandise stocks, it will be recalled, 
in August of 1950 were 12.1 above 
the month in 1949, and in September 
were 19.2 higher than in the pre- 
ceding year’s September. Thus the 
1951 month is in contrast with an 
abnormally high inventory period. 
Sales were noticeably lower than a 
year ago in the areas of muslins and 
sheetings, household appliances, fur- 
niture and bedding, men’s clothing 
and silverware and clocks. 

Television stocks in department 
stores dropped 21.5 per cent while 
sales were off 35.4 per cent. Septem- 
ber, 1950, had shown television sets 
and phonographs in inventory 101.5 
per cent above the month in 1949 as 
sales spurted 129.7 per cent. 


TO THE SUBURBS 


DECENTRALIZATION, at least in the 
sense of suburban area spread, is a 
definite trend. Nothing new in that, 
but a comparison of urban and 
suburban population statistics for the 
three last decades in three large 
cities, coast to coast, by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, points 
up some interesting developments. 

New York City proper has in- 
creased by one-third since 1920; the 
area outside the “central city” has 
doubled its population. Chicago’s 
suburbs have grown 200 per cent, the 
city 125 per cent. The Los Angeles 
contrast is especially noteworthy: 
sixfold increase in the outlying area 
to three and one-half times inside. 


HISTORY IGNORED 


SPEAKING in general of Govern- 
ment price controls—as who in man- 
agement isn’t?—the system is at 
blame for “all the dislocation, con- 
fusion and injustice which has al- 
ways accompanied such action”, in 
the opinion of Dwight W. Michener, 
director of research for the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York. Mr. Michener, addressing the 
financial and accounting group of the 
American Petroleum Institute at its 
31st annual meeting, in Chicago, said 
that such schemes always are “al- 
luring to the politically minded.” He 
leafed back through the pages of 
history to demonstrate a succession 


Credit—Two-Way 
Instrument 


Credit can move mountains 
—and pianos. Witness the case 
of the baby grand and the re- 
possess crew of a finance com- 
pany, as told by Wallace L. 
Snapp in The Reader’s Digest. 

When the pair had wrestled 
the instrument down a narrow 
hall and stopped for a breather 
at the living room, came a 
gentle feminine voice: “Now if 
you ll please move this sofa to 
make room for it.” As Mr. 
Brown began to explain that 
the piano was going out be- 
cause the last payment hadn't 
come in, the lady opened her 
purse, with the words, “I knew 
if I didn’t pay on time the com- 
pany would send someone.” No 
fine. 








of price control failures and left its 
protagonists this reminder: 

“Stampedes for goods on the part 
of the consumer result in a similar 
rush by merchants and manufacturers 
to stock up.... Limits upon the ex- 
pansion of the money supply, rather 
than price controls, are the solution 
to the problem.” 


DOWN TO CASES 


REBUTTING the age-old argument 
that so-called big business gets that 
way by squashing competition and 
gouging consumers, Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, got down 
to cases. One of them concerned the 
development of a competitor from 
within his own organization. The 
other had to do with the National 
Radiator Company, and he was 
speaking at the dedication of Na- 
tional’s sheet metal plant at Dun- 
cansville, Pa. Both instances in- 
volved competition with United. 

There was the time when National 
began producing a condensing unit 
“and even had the brass to try to 
sell some of them to us,” said Mr. 
Fairless, who continued, “And what 
do you think happened? We bought 
them, because they were better. And 
that’s how National took the only 
customer in the world that we could 
have prevented it from getting— 
United States Steel itself.” 

And there was the case of the 
founding of United’s greatest com- 
petitor. The speaker reviewed the 
formation of his company 50 years 
ago into the “biggest corporation 
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that had ever been seen.” And then? 
“Almost everybody was afraid of it. 
That is, almost everybody except 
Charles M. Schwab (president). He 
left the corporation and went into 
business for himself as a competitor. 
He purchased a little outfit called 
Bethlehem Steel. You may have 
heard of it somewhere. Today it is 
the second largest producer on earth. 
If you will glance at its last annual 
report you will notice that it had not 
been crushed perceptibly by any- 
body.” 

A fair argument, from the area of 
big business itself, to fight for the 
preservation of free enterprise in 
this land of ours, don’t you think? 


IT CAN BE DONE 


OF IMPROVED management-labor 
relations, there is good omen in the 
program set up by Clair M. Rodde- 
wig, president of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad. Mr. Rodde- 
wig periodically invites union lead- 
ers to meetings at which he and 
other company officials report on the 
financial and physical status of the 
railroad and discuss problems with 
the labor representatives. At a re- 
cent gathering were 18 representa- 
tives of 8,807 workers in 18 unions. 

This is salesmanship at work 
through top management, for, as 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser notes, the 
financial data are available to the 
union men anyway, but here man- 
agement proffers a friendly gather- 
ing at which the executives can in- 
terpret and explain the statistics and 
trends and thereby enlighten the 
men who will be seated across the 
table from them at bargaining ses- 
sions. 

At the conclusion of one meeting 
Mr. Roddewig, after the question 
period, called the spirit of coopera- 
tion “most gratifying,” and added, “I 
want to congratulate the union lead- 
ership for the part they have 
played.” 

It will be a bright day for both 
management and labor generally 
when both sides can check suspicion 
with their hats when they go into 
contract deliberations. 


MORE POTATOES! 


IN THESE DAYS when isms of many 
hues flit on and off the economic 
stage, history somehow manages to 
squeeze in an occasional repeat per- 
formance. Remember the dyeing of 
potatoes, the circumventing of limi- 
tation of acreage allotment to potato 
production by planting rows closer 
to one another? With abandonment 
of price supports last year came re- 

(Turn to page 26) 




















Business and Governments Swap Ideas for Hurdling 


Barriers to World Trade 


—— What They Said at Foreign Trade Convention 


Raw Material Is the Key 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., on “Passport 
to Progress.” 


Expanded production means the 
ability to convert raw materials by 
the efficient use of mechanical energy 
to augment human effort. . . . This 
then means getting more tools and 
machinery into more hands and 
training more people to use them. 
The need for the capital to do this 
is unlimited. But we in America 
will have to supply most of it, and 
we cannot get so big-hearted about 
it that we go broke in the process. 

The best method by which the 
United States can turn this unhappy 
outlook into a happy advantage is 
by making the other countries of the 
non-Communist world realize that 
the supply of raw materials we need 
can be their contribution to a bal- 
anced program. 

Our creditor status today is more 
impressive than it ever was. It can 
only be justified if we increase the 
flow of private capital to foreign 
lands and at the same time expand 
our imports sufficiently so that for- 
eign nations can pay the interest 
and amortization on the loans. 

We must, therefore, see to it that 
Point IV works. 

We must make it clear that these 
funds are not another donation from 
Uncle Sam, and that America is also 
in it for the returns we expect to 
receive. 


America’s Need to Import 


William S. Honneus, Advertising Di- 
rector, Time International, New 
York, N.Y.: 


The biggest thing in overseas em- 
ployee education would be on-the- 
job training in North American 
standards. 

One of the great benefits that 
would come from a wide foreign 
trade education in this country is a 
true understanding of our need to 
import. I realize that the protective- 
tariff advocates have built up high- 
powered reasons for the opposite 
point of view, but I think they are 
backing a horse that is losing speed. 





WILiaM S. SWINGLE, president 
of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc., presided at the con- 
vention forum on current trade 
questions, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. The secretary of 
the forum was Philip J. Gray, 
manager of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, National 

Association of Credit Men. 


American Shipping’s Share 


Commodore Robert C. Lee, execu- 
tive vice-president, Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


In world trade, transportation is 
an, if not the, essential factor. -For 
too many years Americans have had 
an inferiority complex with respect 
to their shipping. It is high time we 
rid ourselves of it; there is no justifi- 
cation for it. 

American shipping feels it is en- 
titled to carry at least 50 per cent of 
America’s foreign trade. We have 
been carrying 35 to 40 per cent. If 
we carry the share we feel rightly 
ours, this nation will have a healthy 
merchant marine. 

No ship operator can afford to take 
world trade for granted; he must 
recognize such factors as the demand 
for speedier means of transport, and 
be prepared to invest in safe, effi- 
cient ships. He must accept the 
responsibilities of agent of the 
shippers. 


Avoid “Great Temptation” 


R. H. Harris, General Sales Manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company, New York, on 
“Protecting the Export Invest- 
ment.” 


The best chance we have for 
maintaining equivalent treatment for 
the foreign consumer lies in our 
diligent and personal approach to 
our suppliers. It is up to us who 
handle their export business to see 
that the home offices do not yield 
to the “Great Temptation” (to devote 
more and more output to U. S. out- 
lets). We must seek and use every 
opportunity to convince headquar- 
ters that export business is good 
business. 

I suggest the following program 
could be used by each export man- 
ager or executive in order to gain 
greater consideration by those men 
who must decide on the export allot- 
ments we can sell. (1) We should 
point out that ... “we export for 
the double reason of paying for our 
necessities and maintaining that 
supply from abroad.” (2) We should 
try to keep the headquarters man- 
agement familiar with and inter- 
ested in the daily foreign situations 
... (3) Show headquarters that the 
present investment which they have 
in their export operation is worth 
saving. 


Expose Fatuous Pretense! 


Henry W. Balgooyen, Secretary, 
American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, on “Neces- 
sary Environment for American 
Investments Abroad.” 


As private enterprise men, we 
can meet the challenge of Statism, 
whether it arises from the new inter- 
nationalism at home or the burgeon- 
ing nationalism abroad; but we must 
tell our story... 

In the name of simple honesty, 
when we give, let our gifts bear 
clearly the label of sweet charity. 
The fatuous pretense that a nation 
can win friends and influence peo- 
ple by such means should be exposed 
to the ridicule it deserves. 

One of the foremost obstacles that 

(Turn to following page) 
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WHAT THEY SAID OF FOREIGN TRADE (Continued from preceding page) 





Balgooyen (Continued ) 


investors face is the firmly rooted 
belief in many foreign countries that 
they can obtain all the investment 
capital they need from the United 
States Government or from inter- 
governmental agencies, without tak- 
ing the stern measures of self-dis- 
cipline required to create a favorable 
environment for private investment. 

The time has come to ask what we 
are buying. How much in real pro- 
tection against communist aggres- 
sion? How much in subsidizing the 
inefficiency of socialist governments, 
maintaining dictatorships in power, 
and protecting those whose troubles 
are due largely to their own ineffi- 
ciency, incapacity, or political cor- 
ruption. 


Trade Would Lighten Load 


His Excellency, Senor Dr. Luis 
Machado, Ambassador of Cuba to 
the United States: 


Despite its small physical size and 
its small population, Cuba is one of 
the largest trading countries of the 
world. 

If international trade could be 
intensified . . . we would witness an 
era of such worldwide prosperity 
and economic progress that many of 
the financial sacrifices the United 
States is now obliged to face and 
make alone, in order to save our 
democratic way of life, might not be 
necessary. 

Nations that trade with each other 
seldom quarrel. 





Dr. Luis Machado Dr. van Roijen 


Clues to Higher Production 


His Excellency, Dr. J. H. van Roijen, 
Ambassador of the Netherlands to 
the United States, on “Our Stake 
in the Atlantic Community.” 


What Europe needs above all else 
is more production, and much more 
production than was the case before 
the war. . . . Higher productivity 
and greater production, however, are 


things which are not achieved mere- 
ly by the adoption of resolutions 
and declarations of good intention. 
They can only be the results of two 
things: first, more efficient industrial 
organization and utilization of ma- 
terials, and, secondly, investment of 
capital in European industries. 


Asks Alertness and Courage 


Thomas W. Phelps, Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, of Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., on “Private Enterprise’s 
Place in Economic Development 


Abroad.” 


The objective in conducting any 
war, cold or hot, is to win it. So in 
this cold war, private enterprise 
abroad must stand or fall largely on 
whether it can help win. How can 
private enterprise help? In two 
ways, as I see it: by what it can pro- 
duce and by the friends it can make 
for our side and for the principles 
we support. 

What does concern us in this cold 
war is whether we can keep alert to 
insidious attempts to undermine pri- 
vate enterprise abroad, whether our 
eyes will be keen enough to perceive 
the enemies’ tricks and our courage 
great enough to act accordingly. 


Direct Investment Best 


Charles A. Meyer, Manager, Foreign 
Administration, Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Chicago, Ill., on “United 
States Firms Engaged in Con- 
sumer Enterprises in Foreign 
Countries.” 


Obviously the retailer would list 
free importation of consumer goods 
as an important factor in the invest- 
ment climate. The trend, however, 
is toward development of local pro- 
ductive facilities in almost every 
country where a market exists that 
is sufficient to absorb any reasonable 
production. That is why I have 
asked you to assume that the foreign 
market can best be served by direct 
investment. 

The processes of operating such an 
enterprise profitably result in income 
to the U. S. stockholder, expansion 
of the industry or industries of the 
country in which the investment is 
made, more and better goods for the 
consumers of that country, and in- 
creases in the national income of that 
country, with a minimum of infla- 
tionary pressure, 
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Combatting Red Strategy 


His Excellency, Percy C: Spender, 
K. C., Ambassador of Australia to 
the United States, on “The Defense 
of the Free World”: 


The prime purpose of Soviet di- 
plomacy since 1945 has been, and 
still is, to divide the free world .. . 

The following appear to be essen- 
tial: 

(1) Early establishment of an ef- 
fective Middle East Command with 
the collaboration of the nations. of 
the Middle East ...; (2) Settlement 
with dispatch of the Kashmir dis- 
pute; (3) Increased mobilization of 
the forces of the free world; (4) In- 
creased mobility of striking power .. . 
(5) Balancing of the share of the 
rearmament burden against each 
nation’s economic growth ... (6) 
Continued economic aid to other 
nations... 

I believe profoundly it is vital to 
establish political and economic 
stability in South and South East 
Asia. 





P. C. Spender F. C. Erkin 


Barriers Can Be Broken 


His Excellency, Feridun C. Erkin, 
Ambassador of the Turkish Re- 
public to the United States, on 
“The World Situation and The 
Importance of International Trade 
and Investment for the Defense 
and Economic Progress of the Free 


World.” 


Sustaining the morale of those 
courageous nations which have re- 
solved to resist aggression, and re- 
storing the economic activity of 
impoverished nations—this is the 
strategy of liberty ... 

In order to become strong and dis- 
courage aggression, we must in- 
crease production ... 

Today there are barriers of pre- 
judice and legal obstacles to foreign 
investment abroad, and certain road- 
blocks such as double taxation in 
this country. But these man-made 

(turn to page 27) 

















AT THE MEETING of the trustees of the Credit Research 
Foundation, in New York. In the picture at the left are 
(1 to r) L. D. Duncan, general credit manager of the Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation and president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, and George Gruen, 
chairman of the Gruen Watch Company of Cincinnati and 


TRUSTEES OF CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION STUDY PROGRESS 


They lake Sunbath at Desk 
At Westinghouse in Chicago 


OME folk travel to Florida or 

California (one mentions both, 
or neither) for winter sunbathing. 
Then there are the employees of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s 
Northwestern District who merely 
go to their desks in the new offices 
in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart and 
get their sunbaths while they work, 
winter and summer. 

There 220 or more overhead sun- 
lamps strategically placed in the 
general offices provide the equivalent 
of 15 minutes of summer sun in the 
eight-hour day. In the private offices 
stronger doses of the fluorescent 
“sunlight” are had by concentrating 
reflectors (most executives spend 
comparatively few hours at their 
desk). Aside: we were told that 
during the first experimentations 
and before the lamps settled down 
to their normal rate of therapeutic 
endeavors, there was more than one 
instance of an extra fervid glow atop 
sparsely thatched pates. 

A cold is a cold is a cold, para- 
phrasing the late Gertrude Stein. (A 
physician tells his university class 
that the run of a common cold is 
about seven days whatever the 


medicaments used, so he suggests 
taking medicine on the sixth day to 
get that psychological feeling of 
“curing” it in a hurry). Be that as 
it may, at Westinghouse the lamp 





engineer sees cold-prompted ab- 
senteeism reduced by the use of 
these ultraviolet ray lamps and the 
anti-bactericidal Sterilamps installed 
in the office ventilating system and 
in wall units of the office cafeteria 
and washrooms. 

We didn’t travel all the 46,000 
square feet of office space but that 
wasn’t necessary to recognize the re- 
sults of the efficient planning, with 
its abundance of fluorescent lighting 
(average illumination 60  foot- 
candles), acoustical soundproofing 
and air conditioning. 

With Earl E. Diehl, district man- 
ager of the treasury division, as 
guide, immediately noticeable to us 
was the use of contrasting colors on 
the walls, a direct reversal of the 
pastel-shade era. In no office are 
all four walls of the same color, and 
an entire wall of a cheery red, green, 
blue, yellow or brown against one 
or two shades of gray on the other 
three has a stimulating effect. 

The Micarta Division office and 
sales room has walls of different 
Micarta patterns—riffed oak, quar- 
tered walnut, primra vera and long- 
grained mahogany. 

Besides a fully-equipped stage, the 
general conference room has a mov- 
able podium with pushbuttons by 
which the speaker can control the 
lighting and signal the movie pro- 
jector room. Incidentally, Westing- 
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a past president of the N.A.C.M. In the other picture are 
shown K. Calvin Sommer, general credit manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Gus Klipple, credit manager, Van Camp Hardware and 
Iron Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; and William H. Lang, 
credit manager, United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 


Wonder if a “Joyalty-check” 
ever bounces? 


—Sales Management 





house has a motion picture and 
slidefilm production program second 
to none in business training and 
public relations. 

The new quarters in the Merchan- 
dise Mart house the district sales 
offices for the apparatus, appliance, 
lamp, Micarta, welding, industrial 
electronics and Sturtevant divisions 
and the district engineering, treasury 
and order service departments. 
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Modernizing for Office Eificiency 


Introducing new office equipment and systems 
to effect economies in labor and costs, as well 
as to speed production of essential office work 


FOR SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


Called safer than any manual 
signature is the Todd Check Signer, 
producing a multi-colored impres- 
sion that offers obstacles to forgers 
and insures against counterfeiting. 
Signatures are controlled because, as 
with a safe-deposit box, two keys 
are required to unlock the Signer 
before it can be used. A nonreset- 
table meter records every check 
signed. Signature plates are quickly 
removed with the executive’s key, 
for safekeeping. Plates comprise a 
fingerprint whorl background, a 





monogram or trademark, and a re- 
production of the signing executive’s 
signature. Etched in electrolytic cop- 
per, they print through a varicolored 
ribbon, assuring uniform impres- 
sions. Check signing can become 
automatic and time-saving for the 
executive because it can be dele- 
gated to a clerk, with safety and 
complete control. Write The Todd 
Company, Inc., Rochester 3, New 
York, for complete data on the Pro- 
tectograph. 


THREE-SPEED RECORDER 

The new portable Three Speed 
RE-CORD-O-FONE Tape Recorder 
recently presented by Bell Sound 
Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Road, 
Columbus, Ohio, is of special interest 
to professional, business and home 
users. Through direct connections to 





radio, phono, or microphone, this 
equipment records any type of sound 
at any one of three speeds on plastic 
or paper tape, using 5” or 7” reels. 
The 1%” speed, giving four hours 
of continuous recording, facilitates 
keeping a complete record of pro- 
ceedings of business conferences. 
The 334” speed is used for general 
purposes, and the 714” speed for re- 
cordings of radio programs or rec- 
ords to be preserved. Half of the 
double-track tape can be recorded 
or erased at a time, and the tape is 
usable again and again, with erasing 
as it records, eliminating double re- 
cordings. Controls are grouped at 
the front, and the complete unit is 
only 8%” high, 15” wide and 16” 
deep, weighs 33 pounds, and records 
for immediate playback. 


NEW COPYING MACHINE 


For accounting departments and 
business offices, the new Model 20 
Copyflex machine 


introduced by 
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Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 100 Reade 
St., New York, offers an economical, 
time-saving tool for copying large 
sized records, balance sheets, charts 
and cumulative statistical statements 
and reports kept by the day, week or 
month for production, inventory, 
sales and cost control. It has a 46- 
inch printing width with exposure 
speeds up to 95” a minute, and re- 
quires no installation, only a con- 
nection to a 60 cycle, 115 volt AC 
electric line. Fifty and 25 cycle ma- 
chines also are available. Copies may 
be made on Copyflex sensitized 
paper, acetates, films and cloths. 
They are handled safely and con- 
veniently under ordinary factory or 
office illumination. The operation of 
the Model 20 does not require special 
training; the operator merely feeds 
the sensitized medium into the ma- 
chine with the translucent original 
to be copied. 





MODULAR WOOD FURNITURE 


Greater efficiency and _ broader 
flexibility plus the beauty of genuine 
wood are offered. in Rock-a-File 
Modular Wood Office Furniture, in- 
troduced by Rockwell-Barnes Com- 
pany, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
This new wood line features smart 
design in the modern tempo and 
unitized construction for complete 
interchangeability to permit a wide 
variety of layout combinations. The 
space required is under 50 sq. ft. 

















UP TO POLITICIANS AND BUREAUCRATS 
(Concluded from page 9) 


We know that record taxes have been levied and will 
be collected and spent. This outpouring of money by 
the government spenders will flow into the economy to 
stimulate purchasing power. Is this good for business? 
Can industry and commerce attain any sound growth 
by artificial stimulants? And if the power and authority 
to administer artificial respiration are in the hands of 
inexperienced amateurs, who will attempt to forecast 
what the future will bring? 

Yes, there will be a large volume of business next 
year. Further inflation seems inevitable. People will 
have more dollars but the dollar will buy less. Is this 
what we call good business? 

In my book this is bad business. It is bad because it 
holds no hope for ultimate good. When controls prevent 
prices from finding their natural level in the market 


place, and material restrictions interfere with the natural 
law of supply and demand, then business is no longer 
free enterprise and individual business men become part 
of the Big Business run by the government. 

There is no war or threat of war that justifies the 
present control of business by government. If we con- 
tinue to submit to these unwarranted interferences with 
the free competitive system in time of peace it will so 
weaken our industrial capacity to produce that when 
war does come we will not have the strength needed to 
achieve victory. Salesmen cannot sell, buyers cannot 
buy, managers cannot manage. The production man has 
become a tool of the controlled economy. The credit 
manager has lost all his standards for establishing credit. 
How can he foresee what government edict will change 
a customer’s position tomorrow or the next day? 

Is this the way to build a strong, stable economy? I 
don’t think so. Let’s get the politicians and bureaucrats 
out of business before it’s too late. 





176 years of business facts! 


HERE are the facts you need—right at your 
fingertips—in American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany’s newly edited, 7-color, 45-inch Business 
Trends and Progress Chart. Shows you business 
trends since 1775. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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BUSINESS HISTORY FROM 1775 TO 1951 
NATIONAL INCOME FIGURES %* DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
STOCK AND BOND PRICES *% COST-OF-LIVING DOLLAR 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY * COMMODITY PRICES 
PERSONAL SAVINGS FIGURES % BUSINESS CYCLES »% CENSUS FIGURES 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES AND PERIODS 


Mail this coupon now for FREE Chart! 
AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY CoMPANY OF New York 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Please send me the 1951 edition of your “Business 
Trends and Progress Chart.” 
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duced plantings and increased prices. 

Now comes a Department of Agri- 
culture call upon the farmers to raise 
more potatoes—13 million bushels 
more than the 1951 crop, 5,000 more 
acres. Are we going to have another 
cycle of over-production such as that 
which in a decade of surpluses cost 
almost a half billion dollars in price 
supports? 

Though the lowly spud has been 
deprived of its golden crutches, “the 
number of farm commodities given 
support has grown from six to more 
than 36, and the support price has 
increased from emergency mini- 
mums to a high percentage of the 
‘parity’ price,” says the Northern 
Trust Company in a monthly busi- 
ness review. Because the consumer 
pays for it in both prices and taxes, 
the total cost of the program is not 
measurable, the report said, but it 
did point out that the net loss of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation since 
1933 exceeded three billion dollars, 
and two-thirds of that amount was 
attributed to the cost of wartime 
consumer subsidies whereunder 
farmers received higher prices for 
their crops while OPA constructed 
a floor under prices which were 
charged to consumers. 


THE SHIRT FRONT 


SIGN OF THE TIMES? We leave to 
you the determination of the sig- 
nificance, if any, of the fact that for 
the first time in history the output 
of men’s sport shirts has exceeded 
that of dress shirts. Close to five 
million of the sports varieties were 
produced in the first half of 1951, 
says Harry Doniger, president of 
David D. Doniger & Co., of New 
York. 

Furthermore, production of men’s 
sportswear will double in the next 
five years, Mr. Doniger told a store 
management clinic sponsored by 
the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers and North- 
western University’s school of com- 
merce. Comparing last year’s total 
retail dollar sales of men’s wear with 
those of 1940, sports clothes’ share 
increased 15.2 per cent. 

New synthetic fibers, such as 
“orlon” and “dacron”, have a huge 
potential in men’s wear, the clinic 
was told by Dr. Donald F. Holmes, 
development section manager of E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co. rayon 
division. 


THIS IS INDEED NEWS! 


A kupo to the city governments 
of St. Louis, Indianapolis and Wash- 
ington, D. C. They’re the only three 
large cities in America which lived 
within their revenues in 1950. The 
36 other municipalities in the cate- 
gory tripped blithely along the path 
blazed by the federal government in 
spending more than they received, 
the Associated Press noted from a 
Census Bureau report. 

New York City had the dubious 
distinction of expending approxi- 
mately $126 millions more than its 
revenues; Chicago, $34 millions. 

The real mystery is why the cit- 
izens do not realize that when outgo 
exceeds income they too are being 
“taken in.” 


When is a business small? 
Apparently the answer de- 
pends upon when the question 
is asked, at least in the eyes 
of the Government. Time was 
when Washington held that 100 
or fewer employees were the 
maximum payroll of a small 
business. 

Not now. The Department of 
Commerce has _ revised the 
standard of classification; few- 
er than 100 and as many as 
2,500 employees constitute the 
range of a small business to- 
day. “A forward and construc- 
tive step,” says Secretary 
Charles W. Sawyer. 





A PRIVATE “TVA” 


A PRIVATE enterprise “TVA”—“the 
product of the gas industry, not of 
the government”—is suggested by 
Frederic O. Hess, president of the 
Selas Corporation of America. The 
project would be a series of large 
plants built along the natural gas 
pipe line system, to convert coal into 
gas. 

The conversion plants would be 
constructed near coal reserves, for 
extraction of a gas containing hydro- 
gen to be mixed with natural gas for 
the threefold purpose of increasing 
supply, improving combustion and 
producing a “really interchangeable 
stand-by gas.” 

Noting that the industry should 
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capitalize on the fact that gas, gaso- 
line and oil can be made from coal, 
Mr. Hess, in his valedictory address 
as retiring president of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, 
said the coal interests stand ready to 
cooperate. 

The increased winter demand for 
natural gas could be provided for by 
use of the storage capacity of the 
conversion plants, and excess plant 
capacity for the production of gaso- 
line for the heavy summer calls. Oil 
would be made and stored in con- 
centrated raw form for winter needs, 
and many chemical materials also 
could be manufactured, according to 
the president of the Selas Corpora- 
tion, which designs heavy industrial 
equipment. Contrasting the heavy 
outlays needed in building single 
pipe lines, Mr. Hess says the plants 
project would cost comparatively 
little. 


LABOR SOURCES 


EMPLOYMENT of 65-year-olds, a 
subject in and out of the news espe- 
cially since the beginning of the 100,- 
000-casualties “policing” tragedy of 
Korea, came up again in discussions 
at the recent round table of financial 
editors before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

To forecast that acceleration of de- 
fense production in 1952 will require 
four and a half more millions of 
workers, one speaker first empha- 
sized the importance of re-evalua- 
tion of personnel in departments of 
an industry, and establishment of a 
line of succession to jobs, to cushion 
production against losses of workers, 
before employment of the older men 
and women. 

From the standpoint of the welfare 
of individuals in the 65-plus age 
group, the Department of Labor calls 
$1,600 to $1,900 income the least an 
aged couple can get along on today. 
To that, Grady Clark, vice president 
of Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., comments that not one-half of 
Americans that far along in life have 
sufficient personal income even for a 
“modest annual cost of living budg- 
et” and the median income for the 
group averages $500 for women, 
$1,000 for men. 

Is provision of jobs for those who 
want to work (we’re not considering 
the social security factor at this 
point) a responsibility of manage- 
ment? The defense program may 
make it so. 

Ernest A. Rovelstad 
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FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
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forced to turn aside from its effort 
to rebuild from its war-caused de- 
vastation and to devote its energies 
to a phoenix-like effort to resist 
an aggression (Communism) that 
threatens to destroy what remains 
of individual freedom and civiliza- 
tion itself. 

To do this, we all must make 
sacrifices to submit to controls, 
irritating and ineffectual as some of 
them may in our opinion be, but 
while doing so, we should not lose 
sight of the hope that they shall be 
temporary and that there shall be a 
return to the old landmarks as soon 
as it is practicable to do so. 


Watch ILO This Year 


Charles E. Shaw, International Labor 
Advisor, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) on “Industrial Rela- 
tions of Companies Engaged in 
Foreign Trade and Business.” 


Industrial relations, as practiced 
in many foreign countries, have con- 
tributed materially to the develop- 
ment of class consciousness and the 
“class struggle.” This is true be- 
cause they have placed the major 
emphasis on the group rather than 
the importance and dignity of the 
individuals. 

Works councils, joint production 
committees or joint consultation 
committees are becoming a very 
significant program in the industrial 
relations field in many countries. 

The subject of works councils is on 
the 1952 agenda of the ILO (Inter- 
national Labor Organization). Dur- 
ing the past 30 years that organiza- 
tion has been an important factor in 
the field of industrial relations and 
sccial legislation. It has had far 

(Continued on page 29) 


Actually many manufacturers are at a point 





where maximum efficiency and peak production 





are threatened by working capital deficiencies 
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N 1951 hundreds of addi- 

tional companies turned to 
the COMMERCIAL CREDIT method 
ofsupplementing working capital. 
Currently, American manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are using 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT funds for 
working capital purposes at the 
rate of HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY. 


If your borrowing facilities are 
inadequate now ... or if you can- 
not be sure they will continue as 
long as needed .. . or if there is 
doubt that present sources will 
supply additional funds you ex- 


pect to need . . . we invite you to 
get in touch with us now. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method is 
easily adaptable whether your 
need is for thousands or millions 
and whether for 10 weeks, 10 
months or years. It makes no 
difference where you are located 
in the U.S. COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds are usually available within 
three to five days from first con- 
tact. Only one reasonable charge 
(tax deductible). No dilution of 
ownership, management, profits. 
No long-term interest or dividend 
commitments. 


Write, wire or phone the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION Office below. Just say, “‘Tell 
me more about the method 
referred to in Credit and Financial 
Management.’”’ Complete facts 
about how we believe our working 
capital method can contribute to 
your progress and profit will 
reach you promptly. 


Capital and Surplus Over $100,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ... and other financing 


offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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IMPACTS OF INFLATIONARY SPIRAL AND 
CONTROLS ON -COMMERCIL FIVANGIN 





“Confusion worse confounded” sums up the majority opinion of 
speakers analyzing Government controls and credit restraints, in 
addresses before the annual convention of the commercial finance 
industry. The gathering was called in New York under the auspices 
of The National Conference of Commercial Receivable Companies, 
Ine. Following are pithy quotations from some of the speeches. 





Credit Restraint to be Difficult 
To Exercise in Future: Michener 


With MONEY readily available 

and with much emphasis on the 
buying of goods in the face of, or 
for fear of, short supplies, Govern- 
ment controls have been applied, 
with all of the dislocation, confusion 
and injustice which has always 
accompanied such action. The under- 
lying cause of the present rise in 
the price level in ‘this country is 
obvious to anyone who reviews the 
situation. But to eliminate this cause 
is a difficult task. Price control is 
alluring, particularly to the politi- 
cally minded. 

History is replete with examples 
which demonstrate that efforts to 
control prices by Government order 
can never be adequate substitutes 
for free competitive market prices. 
Market prices have always served 
the American economy in determin- 
ing what is to be produced and who 
the buyer is to be. The problems 
caused by Government efforts to set 
prices serve as a constant reminder 
of the need to return to free market 
prices at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Viewed as a whole, the credit pic- 
ture shows the effect of excessive 
use of credit in the past. It suggests 
that credit restraint is going to be 
difficult to exercise in the future. 

—DWIGHT W. MICHENER, 
The director of research for The 
Chase National Bank on “The Over- 
all Credit Picture.” 


° 


Credit Restriction Called Scimitar 
That Lops Head of Friend and Foe 
REDIT restriction is a powerful 
weapon in the arsenal of any 
central bank. But we do not know 
enough about its effects, and espe- 
cially its effects on the production 


of essential goods and services, to 
employ it save with the greatest 
caution. It is a two-handed scimitar 
that lops off the heads of the de- 
fenders of the faith as well as of the 
condemned criminal if the execu- 
tioner swings it blindly with too 
much zest for the job. 


We have already em- 
ployed it as one element in 
a counter-inflationary pro- 
gram that combines direct 
and indirect controls. Even 
in a use that is relatively 
moderate it has had adverse 
effects in certain instances. 


Those responsible for directing our 
rearmament effort tell us that the 
toughest months are the ones that 
lie immediately ahead. For Amer- 
ican businessmen, they say, this is 
“the winter of our discontent.” Many 
will be faced with the problem of 
how to stay in business and go on 
meeting payrolls when they cannot 
get prime materials needed for the 
production that is normal to their 
operations. 


We must be prepared to help our 
customers to avoid the troubles that 
may appear to vex some elements of 
their industry. .. . 


To have sufficient funds to meet 
the impact of any sharp decline in 
business it is necessary that tax 
authorities permit a more realistic 
basis for reserves. In a commercial 
finance company, money is its inven- 
tory. It does not have plant it can 
write off, it does not have swings in 
values of inventory. 


—HERBERT R. SILVERMAN, 
Vice president, James Talcott, Inc., 
and president of National Confer- 
ence of Commercial Receivable 
Companies, Inc.—on “Outlook. for 
Commercial Financing.” 
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Get Qualified Management Doctor 
W hen Y ou’re Engaging Consultant 


(THE APPLICATION of analysis— 

the scientific method—to industry 
was the key to overcoming man’s 
universal resistance to change. The 
demonstrably lesser effort required 
to produce larger profits did much 
to overcome the fear of criticism 
which also inhibits any new concept. 

From the point of view of man- 
agement engineering, there is no 
basic difference in problems of pro- 
duction control, inventory control 
and wage incentives between the 
units of big companies and the 
entirety of smaller companies. The 
problems of plant layout, manufac- 
turing, technology, sales techniques, 
office methods and procedures are 
fundamental to all businesses. 

The recommendations of a man- 
agement consultant may be as crit- 


- ical to your client as the recom- 


mendations of a doctor to his patient. 
Be sure you get a qualified doctor 
to look at your patients. 

—RICHARD M. PAGET, 
A partner in Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget, New York, N. Y.—on 
“Management Engineering and the 
Current Economy.” 


° 


Executives Should Keep Posted 
By Trade Association Contacts 


QNE OF THE most important jobs 
of a trade association is to keep 
its members in touch with new 
developments affecting the industry. 
It is of vital importance to every 
executive in the commercial finance 
industry to keep posted on new 
developments taking place not only 
in secured commercial financing but 
also in other industries related to 
his activity which may affect him 
from a standpoint of continuing in 
business) —WILLIAM J. DRAKE, 
Executive secretary of the National 
Conference of Commercial Receiv- 
able Companies, Inc.—on “Keeping 
Posted on Developments Through 
the Conference.” 


Universal Code Adoption by Few 

States W ould Cause Big Confusion 
WHETHER the state ‘: vislatures 
take kindly to the Universal 
Commercial Code is a prediction for 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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1001 profit- 
building ideas 


better. 





Your Business will 
have a better 
chance to flourish 


promises this great new busi- 
ness guide by J. K. Lasser 





Nw. J. K. Lasser has written a 
new guidebook especially for 
proprietors and operators of small 
stores, factories, and service com- 
panies that shows how to buy, sell, 
manufacture, operate, control... 
handle all parts of your business 


In it, you will find an 
amazing list of do’s and don’ts— 
ideas, methods, pointers, to help 
the small businessman not only 


on: stay in business, but also, more 
TAXES gy ey YE my 
movant ae’ cota eryang trom 
PRICING erode ie 
FINANCING plant: ‘Presents every opportunity 
MAIL ORDER foophote for escaping profits, 
CREDITS 
etc., etc. 


HOW TO RUN A 
SMALL BUSINESS 


By J. K. Lasser, ©. P. A. 


Adjunct Professor of Taxation, Chmn., 
Institute on Federal Taxation, 
New York University 


350 pages, 6 x 9, $4.50 


THIS book is a valuable, realistic guide to sound, 
profitable, enduring business management. In Lasser’s 
well-known crisp, direct style, you are shown not only 
what to do, but also what not to do. The book points out 
guiding fundamentals of good practice, and just as posi- 
tively indicates how to avoid making the mistakes others 
have made. Covers marketing, planning, financing, ac- 
counting, operation, and control—providing tested tech- 
niques from businesses, large and small. 


13 big sections bristling with ideas tell you: 


© How to Build for Profits 


eHow Good Accounting 
and Other Records Can 
Help Control and Direct 
Your Business 


® How to Avoid Frauds 
by Employees, Custom- 
ers and Others 


® How Good Tax Man- 
agement Can_ Increase 
Your Net Profits 


*How Best to Handle 
Your Credit and In- 
stallment Sales 


® How to Finance Your 
Business 


® How to Plan the Best 
Insurance Program for 
Your Business 


e How to Buy an Estab- 
lished Business 


@ Should Your Business 
Be a Proprietorship, 
Partnership, Corpora- 
tion, or Some Other 
Form? 


© How to Operate a Store 
Most Efficiently 


® How to Operate a Plant 
Profitably 


e How to Make Profits in 
Wholesaling 


@ How to Operate a Busi- 
ness Office Most Effi- 
ciently 


in = =SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE-—— 


| 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
| 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 


| 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will send $4.50, plus a few cents delivery, or return 
| book postpaid. (We pay delivery if you send remit- 
tance with coupon; same examination and return 


privilege. ) 


Name............ 
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| Send me Lasser’s How to Run a Small Business for 
| 
| 
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FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 27) 


more influence in most other coun- 
tries than it has had in the U.S.A. 
Consequently, employers interested 
in foreign investments should follow 
its activities very closely. 

It is certain that the income which 
the United States Government would 
lose if it ceased taxing foreign- 
earned income would be very small 
compared to the tremendous sums 
we are spending in an effort to in- 
crease foreign productivity through 
government-to-government loans 
and similar devices. Our govern- 
ment, therefore, by its short-sighted 
policy, is destroying one of the few 
real inducements. the less-developed 
countries can offer our private 
investors. 


Encroaching Government Bad 


James A. Farley, Board Chairman, 
The Coca-Cola Export Corpora- 
tion, and recipient of the 1951 
Captain Robert Dollar Memorial 
Award. 


Progressive encroachment of gov- 
ernment upon the liberties of our 
people seems at first glance to be a 
very kindly and helpful thing... . 
Ultimately, it is bad for the govern- 
ment, bad for people, bad for the 
nation... 

Opening the channels of foreign 
trade is the most certain way to 
prevent this disastrous course of 
events. Sometime, somewhere, we 
must check this trend to collec- 
tivism, and the most direct way to 
do it is the way suggested in the 
principles enunciated by this great 
National Foreign Trade Council. 


Training Programs Faulty 


J.B. Spark, Export Manager, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, New 
York, in “A Survey of University 
Courses in Foreign Trade”: 


There are now only five or six 
universities in the United States giv- 
ing really worthwhile training in 
foreign trade. 

What should be done? (1) We 
should and must take the initiative 

. in letting the Schools of Busi- 
ness Administration know what we 
consider the basic, essential practical 
courses young people should have. 
(2) We should see there is an in- 
crease in the number of practical 
courses offered . . . (3) We should 
carry on a campaign to have certain 
basic training in foreign trade made 
a pre-requisite for every degree in 


(Continued on page 31) 


INDUSTRIAL 
INTERNAL AUDITING 


JUST OUT! 

1. Shows how to use internal auditing to help your 

company improve its policy and increase profits. 
Tells how to establish the aims, and what practices 
to follow to make the Audit Division help you in- 
crease efficiency, eliminate waste, and set new 
standards of performance, Covers procedures in the 
fields of cash, credit, inventory, sales, payroll, pro- 
duction reporting and planning, maintenance, etc, 
By W. A. Walker, Vice-Pres., Accounting, and W. 
R. Davies, Dir., Audit Div., both of U. S. Steel 
Co. 323 pp., 102 forms and exhibits, $5.00 


STREAMLINING 
BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


a. Here are the administrative tools and tech- 

niques for developing simple and effective busi- 
ness systems and procedures. Shows how to analyze 
your business procedures . . . gather facts and de- 
velop recommendations , . . install new or revised 
procedures . . . develop and maintain procedures- 
instruction manuals—in short, set up a procedures 
study program that works for the good of your busi- 
ness. By Richard F. Neuschel, Management Con- 
sultant, McKinsey & Co. 334 pp., $5.00 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


3. This revised 2nd edition is your key to sounder 
financial statement analysis and interpretation, 
It outlines techniques that enable you to get the im- 
portant facts from the figures you have at hand— 
discusses the comparative and internal analysis of 
balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements, 
surplus accounts, 
sales analysis of 
small business, etc. 
Includes scores. of 
valuable forms and 
schedules, compara- 
tive figures and state- 
ments, and important 
ration charts. By R. 
A. Foulke, Dun & 
Bradstreet. 2nd Ed., 
619 pp., $8.50 


oe 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
OFFICE SHORT CUTS 


4 A treasury of ideas, short cuts, and methods you 

"can use to increase office production—to cut 
operating costs—to streamline office routine. Each 
short cut given has proved a valuable device for 
saving money or effort. Supplies details on how to 
increase the effectiveness of departmental operations 
—includes refinements for better executive control. 
Covers the everyday office functions, large and small 
—suggestions for inventory control, hints on typing 
and filing, gadgets for easier tabulation, etc. Com- 
piled from ideas sent in by members of the Nat. 
Office Mgt. Assoc. 272 pp., 102 illus., $3.75 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus a few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 

O 1. Walker & Davies—INDUSTRIAL INTERNA 
AUDITING $5.00 


O 2. Neuschel— STREAMLINING BUSINESS 
PP CI PMI ii sccarssacsicmstnnsstintnigniapsecveatabehiindgh $5.00 


3. Foulke—PRAC, FINANCIAL STATEMEN 
PEI I oi hcceiscaconincniscienanacsighapacstcinsdaaiiaicsdacsiie $8.50 


0 4. NOMA—MAN. OF PRAC. OFFICE SHOR 
CUTS 
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Commercial Financing 
(Concluded from page 28) 


a prophet. However, one thing can 
be said with certainty: if the Code 
is enacted in even a few states, it 
will have to be enacted everywhere 
or the result will be complete con- 
fusion. 


—MILTON P. KUPFER, 
Attorney and general counsel to the 
National Conference of Commercial 
Receivable Companies, Inc.—on 
“Current Developments in the Law 
of Secured Commercial Financing.” 


° 


Inflationary Spiral and Defense 
Changing Fund Provision Methods 
‘THE IMPACT of the inflationary 

spiral in which we find ourselves, 
to say nothing of the change-over 
due to the mammoth defense pro- 
gram now underway and the con- 
stantly rising taxes which come in 
its wake, has compelled us_ to 
broaden our horizons, be more flex- 
ible than ever in adapting old prac- 
tices to meet new requirements, and 
to initiate new methods of providing 
funds. 


- Evidence is abundant that some in 
our own industry are straining their 
resources in this tight money market, 
which has brought with it indications 
of limitation on their credit avail- 
ability. It is no secret that new or 
increased lines of credit are difficult 
to get either from banks or insur- 
ance companies, and the new capital 
market is not too readily accessible. 





Government Handouts “Poison” 


“Americans now desperately need to develop a violent and chronic 
allergy to increased governmental activity,” Clarence E. Manion, dean of 
the College of Law, University of Notre Dame, told the conference. “We 
can yet be saved if the time soon comes when every suggestion of a new 
governmental control, regulation tax or handout from the public treasury 
causes every citizen to break out in a red rash of indignant resistance. We 


have developed a ‘sweet tooth’ for these poisons and they have done great 
damage to the basic structure of our political health. In this sense, we 
have all become drug addicts and we must all take the cure. 

“Misguided propaganda, sometimes disguised as education, has lately 
led our people to believe that progress and happiness are somehow bound 
up with an expansion and centralization of governmental power. It is 
precisely this poisonous doctrine that has exposed us to subjugation by | 


our enemies.” 








There are many factors 
which cause some econo- 
mists to feel that the infla- 
tionary spiral may extend 
itself for a considerable 
period. The efforts of Gov- 
ernment authorities to re- 
duce non-essential loans 
indicates fear of this ten- 
dency. 


It is obvious that ceiling prices are 
by no means proper determinants on 
which to base advances when inven- 
tory loans are contemplated. 

In return for the support our duly 
elected representatives ask of us, we 
can very properly urge and expect 
that Government waste will be re- 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS and national directors gather at the Tri-State (New 
York, New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania) Conference in Syracuse, N.Y. Front row (1 to 
r): R. G. Woodbury, vice president, Textile Banking Co., Inc., and president of the New 
York Credit and Financial Management Association; John H. Curling, Broome Distributing 
Co. and president of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men; Lorne D. Duncan, National 
Distillers Products Corp. and N.A.C.M. president; and E. William Lane, American Screw 
Co., N.A.C.M.’s Eastern Division vice president. Standing are Harry C. Pfost, Simmons Co., 
president of the New Jersey Association of Credit Executives; Curtice G. Beardsley, Taylor 
Instrument Companies, president of the Rochester Association of Credit Men; W. C. Hall, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., president of the Boston Credit Men’s Association; John W. 
Livingston, Marine Trust Company of Western New York, president of the Credit Men's 
Association of Western New York (Buffalo) ; Alfred C. Schnitzler, treasurer of the National 


Airoil Burner Co. and president of the Credit Men's Association of Eastern Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia); and Robert S. Cole, Corning Fibre Box Corp., and president of the New 


York-Pennsylvania Credit Association (Elmira, N.Y.) 
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duced to a minimum and that 
regardless of pressure groups, every- 
thing possible will be done to assure 
the stability of our economy for the 
benefit of future generations. 

Small business enterprises are just 
as essential to the future growth 
and prosperity of our country as 
they ever were. 
stifled nor drained by excessive gov- 
ernmental exactions. 


—SHANDOR M. ZINNER, 


Vice president of Walter E. Heller | 


& Company; and chairman of the 
board, National Conference of Com- 
mercial Receivable Companies, Inc. 


—on “The Finance Industry in Our § 


Present Day Economy.” 


° 


Threat of Inflation Not Removed; 

Consumer Continues Big Unknown 
HE PURPOSE of credit policy in 
general, and of the Voluntary 

Credit Restraint Program in partic- 


ular, has not been to prevent the use | 
The objectives of | 


of private credit. 
credit measures are rather to at- 


tempt to stop the use of credit for | 


speculative purposes, to channel 
credit into defense and defense-sup- 
porting activities, to reduce the 
credit made available for postpon- 
able and less essential civilian pur- 
poses, and to engender a more cau- 
tious and careful lending policy on 
the part of lending officers. 

The threat of inflation has not been 
removed, although it is not possible 
to predict when the next upsurge in 
inflationary pressures will occur or 
what proportions it may assume. 

The consumer remains a big un- 
known in the outlook. 


—OLIVER S. POWELL, ff 


Member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System—on 
“Credit Standard in an Inflationary 
Economy.” 


They must not be | 











FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 29) 


Fusiness Administration ... (4) In- 
dustry must cooperate by seeing that 
qualified teaching personnel is made 
available. (5) Cooperative training 
programs—where the students work 
in some segment of foreign trade— 
should be installed and expanded. 


The Diplomatic Ramparts 


Harry C. Hawkins, Director, Foreign 
Service Institute, on “Training for 
the Foreign Service”: 


A foreign service officer should be 
well educated in the broadest sense. 
All human beings and institutions 
are susceptible of improvement, and 
the security of the nation demands 


| that those who man the diplomatic 


ramparts in this dangerous atomic 
age must come as near perfection as 
selection and training can make 
them. 


Dollar Insurance Is Needed 


L. C. Irvine, General Manager, 
American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, New York, on “Do We 
Need Dollar Insurance in our 
Foreign Trade?” 


We do need dollar insurance in 
our foreign trade—much more today 
than during the older days when 
lollars were not as scarce in the 
foreign exchange markets. There 
are adequate and sound markets for 
U.S. dollar insurance. Securing such 
dollar coverage should not be diffi- 
cult, provided the assured is willing 
and able to pay the premiums in 
dollars. However, this ability to pay 
premiums in dollars will not neces- 
sarily overcome the numerous legal 
fences set up by many governments. 


The High Cost of Security 


Thomas D. Cabot, Director, Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, on “The Mutual 
Security Program and its Relation 
to Foreign Trade”: 


In order to complete the entire 
Mutual Security Program during the 
next three years, it is now estimated 
that at least $25 billions will be 
needed. This is a lot of money, but 
it is only about one-tenth of our 
total defense cost and a little more 
than two per cent of our gross na- 
tional product. 

We believe that our N.A.T.O. 
lies, as well as other free nations, 
rust do still more if we are to build 

truly effective defense against 
‘ ommunist imperialism. 


More Trade More Friends 


Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, 
on “Loans to Build Sounder 
Trade”: 


The Export-Import Bank has made 
and is making loans in many coun- 
tries. We have $3 billions in com- 
mitments outstanding. Our loans 
are made to promote foreign trade. 
We are making them definitely with 
the purpose also of creating greater 
stability in the world. But we are 
not making just any loans. 

What we hope to do in all cases is 





to make possible the accomplishment 
of key improvements, to establish 
key industries or to aid in financing 
necessary and highly critical aids. 


World Bank Loan Areas 


Eugene R. Black, President, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Washington, 
D.C., on “World Bank Loans at 
Work”: 

We have made 53 leans in 24 coun- 

tries, loans totaling $1.2 billions .. . 
We know that the next two years 

will be particularly difficult. 


“How’s the Market ?”’ 


That’s a question you hear all the time in our business 
—even from people who shouldn’t care! 


People, for instance, who invest primarily for in- 
come ... who have to rely on their dividends ... who 
never like to take unnecessary risks with their capital. 


These are the people who really shouldn’t worry too 
much about “How’s the Market?” They may even 
find that constant concern with minor price changes 
from day to day often starts a buy and sell scramble 
that may be all right for the seasoned speculator, but 
usually means more commission costs than profits to 
the average investor. 


Not that you can just buy stocks and forget them, 
You can’t. 


Because investment values do change. 


But if you always investigate before you invest... 
if you buy the best stocks you can for a steady 5% 
or 6% return on your money—a seasoned review of 
your holdings once or twice a year should usually be 
enough, 

Where can you get such a review? 


Our Research Department will be happy to analyze 
your stocks whenever you ask. 


There’s no charge for this service, no obligation. If 
you ever want a current report on the basic values of 
your investments—the best estimate we can give you 
on your situation, just address— 


Department NS-90 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: WHitehall 4-1212 


Offices in 97 Cities 
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A Credit Seminar in Paragraphs 


RASSROOT EDUCATION of 
G working personnel in the mul- 
tiple facets of credit manage- 
ment starts at the local level. As- 
sociation short courses in credit and 
collections 
with down- 
to-earth talks 
by specialists, 
letter writing 
instruction, 
scholarships 
to regionally 
cooperating 
universities 
and _ colleges, 
and finally the 
specialized 
and integrated sessions at Dartmouth 
College and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity—here is a chain of proffered 
training guidance to raise the sights 
from desk routine to top executive 
positions. 





E. A. Hesler 
Education Chairman 


We followed a typical basic and 
refresher short course, that of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
from the kickoff session through to 
the awarding of scholarships. Re- 
flecting the attentiveness of the stu- 
dents were the questions asked— 
some academic, most of them keenly 
analytical, all serious. 


Threefold emphasis on widened 
horizons, the prerequisite of char- 
acter and the responsibilities of the 
credit man introduced the course, 
after the setting of the stage by E. 
A. Hesler, divisional general credit 
manager of the Seagram Distillers 
Corporation and chairman of the 
Chicago educational committee. 


“My favorite peeve is the credit 
man who talks in terms of losses,” 
said E. B. Moran, the National Asso- 
ciation’s secretary, assistant execu- 
tive manager and Central division 
manager, who underscored the ob- 
jective of helping the students to 
qualify for first-line executive posi- 
tions. “Top management doesn’t like 
to talk about losses—only profits. 
Top management thinks ten times of 





H. C. Fitzpatrick O. B. Tearney 


sales to one time of credit. You 
must become a salesman, manager of 
credit sales. You also can be really 
a director of public relations as well 
as customer relations. You invest 
the company’s capital in credit, and 
so you are actually a controller too. 
Be positive in all contacts.” 

Character is the foundation stone 
of credit, the class was told by 
guest speaker Herman M. Kessler, 
president of the Standard Printing 
Company of Louisville, Ky., and 
chairman of National’s membership 
committee. “If credit management 
is a profession,” he said, “it is as 
necessary that you keep up with 
changes in economics as the doctor 
or lawyer in his field. 

“Suppose you wanted to lay out a 
new city. Your first consideration 
would be placing the churches, col- 
leges and universities, because we 
look to them as giving the highest 
inspiration and aspiration. So too 
the credit structure is at the center 
of businesses.” 





ae js 
M. V. Guthat 


O. T. Thompson 


Credit is a “gigantic valve regulat- 
ing the flow of business,” said Orville 
B. Tearney, assistant manager of the 
Inland Steel Company’s credit de- 
partment and assistant manager of 
the insurance division. “The credit 
man, originally considered a neces- 
sary evil, now is looked upon as an 
asset. His areas of responsibility 
extend to country, profession and 
company, to the latter in follow-up 
of collections, expansion of business, 
cooperation with the sales depart- 
ment and the formulation of policies. 

“The importance of the educa- 
tional approach lies in the fact that 
management today is too much of a 
science for only technical skill. The 
enterprising executive—and there is 
a shortage of enterprising executives 
—explores all phases. The credit 
man, guardian of resources, covers 
every angle of business activity.” 

The customer is the prime source 
of credit information, but “the sales- 
man also is an important source if 
you educate him properly, and it is 
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up to you to educate him,” declared 


H. C. Fitzpatrick, general credit 
manager of the Pioneer Gen-E- 
Motor Corporation, the second Mon- 
day evening’s speaker. “Salesmen 


are credit-minded even if they won’t 
} 


admit it.” 

Of indirect sources, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said, “I’ve tried them all but the 
N.A.C.M. Credit Interchange serv- 
ice is the best of all. It gives you 
up-to-the-minute ledger experience. 
It’ll jump right out at you; you don’t 
have to dig, it’s there.” 

Coverage, the “fifth C of Credit,” 
was the topic of O. T. Thompson, 
regional claim department super- 
visor of the National Surety Cor- 
poration, at the insurance meeting of 
the class of 75 or more. 

Predicting laws giving full pro- 
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tection to suppliers on both public J 
and private construction bonds, and | 


warning that no credit program is 
complete without insurance cover- 
age, Mr. Thompson recommended 
that the students read the James A. 
Nickerson article headed “Payment 
bonds do not guarantee an account,” 
in last September’s CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

“Commonsense is a rare gift of 
God; I have only a technical educa- 
tion” . . . Quoting from Compton’s 
story of a native of India and his 
many questions, Marjorie V. Guthat, 
C.P.A., emphasized there is no rule 
of thumb for analysis of financial 
statements, basic and ratio. 

After a preparatory discussion of 
the balance sheet, profit and _ loss 





O. A. Jackson W.H. Hottinger, Jr. 
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statement, the statement of applica- 
tion of funds, and trends, the speak- 
er, heading the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Women’s Society of 
Certified Public Accountants and 
speaking also from her experiences 
as a credit manager, turned to “A 
Credit Seeking Corporation’s” bal- 
ance sheet, copies of which had been 
placed in the hands of the students. 
Into it she had deliberately incor- 
porated several errors, both to check 
the students’ alertness and point up 
what to look for in analysis. Fol- 
lowed a wealth of advice and infor- 
mation for credit personnel. 


MEET THE CUSTOMERS 


Every credit manager “should get 
away from his desk and meet his 
customers at their places of busi- 
ness,” and if his concern has no 
public relations department through 
which to clear he “should decide for 
himself what to accomplish and 
how,” K. J. Krause, general credit 
manager of Coopers, Inc., Kenosha, 
Wis., advised. “See that the com- 
pany is truthfully and faithfully rep- 
resented,” he said. 

Public relations is not a function 
of the advertising and publicity de- 
partments alone. Mr. Krause said: 
“Any contact between firm and cus- 
tomer” belongs in that category. 
(Coopers sponsors two scholarships 
for textile study.) 


Pick Goop TEACHER 


“Tt is just as easy to sell and collect 
in the world marts as in the domestic 
market if you will study the bases of 
selling through one who knows,” 
according to O. A. Jackson, second 
vice president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

Speaking on world trade, “our 
best avenue to peace,” Mr. Jackson 
defined various media of financing 
export and import transactions. 

F. E. Gibson, who addressed the 
class as district credit manager of 
Graybar Electric Company, but since 
has become treasurer of the com- 
vany at the home office, packaged 
many practicable tips for collection 
procedure into his talk. 

Mr. Gibson charted some of the 
pitfalls to avoid in collections. Before 
referring an account to a collection 
agency, he warned, “Be sure you 
know whom you’re turning it over 
to; be careful who handles the serv- 
ice,” noting that such referral does 
not release the creditor of liability 
for a wrongful act of the agent. 

W. H. Hottinger, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary and general attorney of 
Bovey’s, Inc., and credit manager 
ex-officio discussed the legal side. 


Besides getting down to cases in 
highlighting guidance against pos- 
sible legal obstacles to procedures, 
Mr. Hottinger advised procurement 
of each annual edition of “The Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws” as a 
protective tool against changes in 
state legislation. 


Six scholarships were announced 
at the annual awards dinner. The 
three from the Chicago Association 
went to D. C. Lewis of The Glidden 
Company; C. H. Carlson, A. E. 
Handschy Company and Alfred W. 
Reynen, A. C. McClurg Company. 
The three from the Credit Women’s 
Club of Chicago were won by Mrs. 
P. S. Smith, of Moore, Case, Lyman 
& Hubbard; Mary Niemeier, Illinois 
Duster & Brush Company, and Betty 
Ann Klier, Inland Steel Company. 


Besides Chairman Hesler and Vice 
Chairman Gibson, the 1951-52 edu- 
cational committee includes D. G. 
Gorski, Wawak Co., Inc.; R. I. Hardy, 
Cans, Inc.; Ed L. Kipley, Acme 
Steel Co.; Anita L. Krueger, School 
Mfg. Co.; Dwight Sisney, Moser 
Paper Co.; T. F. Seegers, H. W. 
Gossard Co.; A. D. Spiers, Phenix 
Pabst-ett Co.; H. E. Tholen, Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co.; and Kenneth R. 
Wells, American. National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago. 


In addition to this short course 
and the Aline Hower Letter Clinic 
three nights next month, the Chi- 
cago Association’s educational activ- 
ities include a Northwestern Uni- 
versity Course at the downtown 
School of Commerce, of which Dr. 
Russell Cansler is the director. 


7s Your Tusurauce Up-to-Date? 


Building values are higher today. 





Stone Succeeds McFadden, 
Indemnity Company’s Chief 
August F. Stone is the new presi- 
dent of the American Credit Indem- 
nity Company of New York, suc- 
ceeding John F. McFadden who has 
retired. Mr. McFadden continues as 
a director of the American Credit 
Indemnity Company, Commercial 
Credit Company and American 
Health Insurance Corporation. 


Mr. Stone, a graduate of St. Louis 
University Law School, and a mem- 
ber of the Missouri bar, started with 
the American Credit Indemnity 
Company in 1910 as an office boy, 
worked in most departments, and 
in 1946 became vice president in 
charge of underwriting. 


Mr. McFadden’s retirement was 
announced by Alexander E. Duncan, 
chairman of the board, who noted 
that the retirement annuity plan of 
the corporation requires that all 
officers and employees be retired 
when they reach the age of 65. He 
added that Mr. McFadden had 
acceded to the request of the board 
that he continue as chairman of the 
advisory committee. 


William deV. Washburn has been 
stepped up to the presidency of the 
American Health Insurance Corpo- 
ration of Baltimore, succeeding John 
F. McFadden who is retiring. Mr. 
Washburn has been executive vice 
president and a director of the cor- 
poration, of which Alexander E. 
Duncan is board chairman. Henry 
Clay Dodson has been advanced to 
executive vice president. 


Owners, mortga- 


gees, trust officers and others responsible for safe- 


guarding property should protect it with adequate 


insurance at present day values. 
insurance policies checked now? 


with our agent incurs no obligation. 


Why not have your 
A consultation 


Write today. 


AHOEMIX-COMMECTICUT 


GROUP OF 


INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
- White Plains, New York 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 











Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


Keeping Informed 


Avupit Alp FoR SMALL AND MOoDERATE- 

S1zep Banxs—This publication has 
been prepared to provide smaller 
banks with an auditing program 
within the practical limitations im- 
posed by budgetary and personnel 
considerations. Adequate audit con- 
trols generally are recognized as an 
important aspect of bank operations. 
The procedures outlined present a 
realistic approach. This work may 
also be of interest to larger banks 
which at times are called upon to 
advise their correspondent banks in 
the small or moderate sized groups. 
—Write The Surety Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Tuts Is pu Pont—TuHE Story or RE- 

SEARCH—Here is the story of the 
research at du Pont on plastics, 
chemicals, textiles, synthetics. The 
pictures and text give an excellent 
-idea of the scope of the projects 
carried on in their laboratories. 
Community Relations Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington 98, Del. Free. 


PRACTICAL 
CREDITS 
AND 
COLLECTIONS 


By H. B. Goldstein, L.L.B. Prac- 
ticing credit man 20 years; Former 
instructor at college; Member of 
the New York Bar. 


Complete course in wholesale 
credit; basic and advanced, state- 
ment analysis, and credit law. 


Original and practical, not aca- 
demic; brief, simple and clear; 
about 200 pages. 


Featuring statement analysis; 
original development; simple, 
proven table of ratios leads to cor- 
rect decision. 


You—practicing credit men and 
students—are invited to read this 
book; then ten days after receipt 
and examination, either return it, 
no charge, or mail $5. 





Write or mail this ad to 


Practical Credit Pub. Co. ‘ 
143 N. 9th St. Newark, N. J. 














To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all 
inquiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
Clark St., Room 1538, Chicago 
3, Ill. 





Efficiency Tips’ 


168—Write for Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion’s Time ITsELF, a description of 
the new Time Master Dictaphone 
and how it can save you time and 
work. 

v 
169—Continental Casualty Company 
has prepared a booklet, Crime Loss 
PREVENTION, in the belief that a re- 
view of the devices and procedures 
available will be valuable in safe- 
guarding business assets, and will be 
of practical aid in developing more 
efficient loss prevention measures. 

v 
170—Soundscriber Corporation will 
send you its brochure, Tycoon, de- 
scribing in detail the company’s 
latest functional dictating equipment. 
How to save time and money in the 
handling of correspondence. 


v 
171—American Credit Indemnity 
Company offers a booklet Way Sarr 
Crepir NrEeps Protection, to help 
guarantee payment of accounts re- 
ceivable. 

Vv 
172—International Business Ma- 
chines’ booklet describing another 
“first,” in connection with the com- 
pany’s electric typewriter, is titled 
ELectric DECIMAL TABULATION and is 
available on request. 

Vv 
173—American Surety Company will 
be glad to send you its new FamiLy 
GuIDE FoR Buyinc INSuRANCE—Prop- 
erty, Liability and Life. 

v 
174—Addressograph-M ultigraph 
Corporation’s BrETreR CONTROL OF 
Business Recorps describes the new 
Accounting Addressograph  espe- 
cially adaptable to credit depart- 
ments. 

v 
175—Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation offers Circular 515, pre- 


pared by the Office of Small Business 


of the Department of Commerce and 
titled How Fretp WareHOUSING 
Hetps SotvE MANUFACTURERS AND 
DistripuToRS CREDIT PROBLEMS. 
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Book Reviews 


THEORY OF INVESTMENT OF THE FIRM—. 
By F. & V. Lutz. Price $4. Prince- 
ton University Press. 


+ A technical treatise, bearing on 
the relationship between market sys- 
tem and the production balance sheet 
of a typical manufacturing firm, is 
used as a unit of analysis. 


THE EXECUTIVE AT WorK—By Melvin 

’ T. Copeland, director of research, 
and George Baker, professor of 
administration, Harvard Graduate 
School. Price $3.75. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


+ A new addition to the volumes on { 


executive management in which the 


School’s division of research has J 


been specializing for some time. It 
is written interestingly and instruc- 
tively, with examples and case his- 
tories from business, university ad- 


ministration and instruction, college | 


and professional athletics and mili- 
tary strategy. 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURERS— 
Edited by Charles F. Phillips. 
Price $7.35. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Il. 


+ Chapters have been contributed 
by ten leading authorities in some of 
the nation’s important marketing 
departments of colleges and univer- 
sities. The book is intended as an 
aid to manufacturers of consumers 
goods and industrial commodities. 


BRADFORD’S SURVEY AND DIRECTORY OF 
MARKETING RESEARCH AGENCIES IN 
THE U. S. AND THE Wor.tp. By 
Ernest S. Bradford, Ph.D. Price $5. 
Bradford’s Directory, 50 Argyle 
Street, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


+ This Fifth edition (1951-52) is anf 


aid to executives who wish to analyze 
their products, potential markets or 
methods of distribution. It offers a 
list of research agencies with data 
on how long they have been in busi- 
ness, their staffs, and whether they 
cover the local or national market. 


Books reviewed or men- 
tioned in these columns are 
not available from CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 


MENT unless so indicated. 
Please order from your 
book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Highlighting Activities National, Regional, Local 





Plans Shaping for Record N. A. C. M. 
Convention in Houston, Texas, May 11-15 


OUSTON, TEXAS, America’s new 

industrial frontier, is impatiently 
waiting for May to come around so 
that the plush carpet can be unrolled 
for the delegates to the 56th National 
Credit Congress and their wives. 


Most of the activity will take place 
at two co-headquarters, two of the 
leading hotels of the nation. The Rice, 
where the general sessions will be held, 
is in the heart of downtown Houston 
at the bustling corner of Main Street 
and Texas Avenue, crossroads of the 
new industrial empire of the southwest. 
The Rice is within easy walking dis- 
tance (1 to 5 blocks) of all leading 
theatres, banks, smart shops and de- 
partment stores, and principal office 
buildings. 

Four miles from the Rice, out South 
Main Street, is the Shamrock hotel. 
Ten-minute bus service from door to 
door will be available. Here the prin- 
cipal entertainment features for the 
delegates and wives will be held. With 


tions, the Shamrock hotel is world 


famous. 


The convention will start with an 
entertaining feature Sunday evening at 
the Rice hotel. Monday night the 
President’s Ball will be held in the 
stately dignity of its Crystal Ballroom. 
Tuesday evening we move to the Sham- 
rock for a mammoth party. Wednesday 
evening promises to be one long re- 
membered. More on this in a later 
issue. A complete program will be sent 
all members through the local associa- 
tions’ offices weeks before the conven- 
tion. 


The Houston Association of Credit 
Men are pulling out all stops to make 
this convention stand above all past 
meetings. Leading in preparations are: 
W. L. Holmes, assistant treasurer, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corpor- 
ation, Convention general chairman; 
O. W. Harigel, assistant vice president, 
Houston National Bank, chairman of 
the Convention executive committee; 


tion of Credit Men; and R. C. (Bob) 
Weatherly, secretary manager of the 
Houston Association of Credit Men. 


Members of the Houston association 
have organized a convention Booster 
Club known as The Lone Star Pioneers 
of the 56th National Credit Congress. 
To be eligible, a registration of six or 
more of their company must be made 
for the congress. A record local regis- 
tration is expected. The following firms 
in Houston have become members of 
The Lone Star Pioneers, thus helping 
your host association in its early plans: 


A-1 Bit & Tool Co. McCullough Tool Co. 


Baroid Sales  Div., McKesson & Robbins, 
National Lead Co. Inc. 

Bering-Cortes Hard- W. L. Macatee & 
ware Co. Sons, Ine. 

Black-Brollier, Inc. Magnolia Petroleum 


Bowen Co. of Texas, Co. 

Ine. Markle Steel Co. 

City Nat’l. Bank of Morris-Sewall & Co., 
Houston 

Cole, Patterson, Cole 


& McDaniel 


Inc. 
Mosher Steel Co. 


Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co. 
Crumpacker Dist. 


Corp. 
Ist Nat’l. 


Bank in 
Houston ; 
Gaylord Container 
Corp. 


G. E. Supply Corp. 

F. W. Heitmann Co. 

Houston Nat’l. Bank 

Houston Natural Gas 
Corp. 


Peden Iron & Steel 
Co 


Plowden Supply Co. 
Reader’s Who'esale 
Distributors, Inc. 
Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp. 
The Second National 

Bank 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
South Texas National 
Bank 
Straus-Frank Co. 








: : ee : : Houston P Co. The T Cc n 
: its beautiful shops, Olympic-size swim- Paul A. DuChesne, credit manager of Humble Oil & Refin- William Volker & Co. 
Of @ ming pool, entertainment casino, large the Houston Natural Gas Corporation ing Co. of Texas, Inc. 
ig d f bl 1 . Langham, Langston Worth Electric Sup- 
and comfortable sleeping accommoda- and president of the Houston Associa- & Burnett ply Co. 
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E. A. Rovelstad Named Editor of 


Credit and Financial Management 


E. B. Moran, general manager of CrepIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, announces 
appointment of Ernest A. Rovelstad as 
the editor of the magazine. This January 
issue is the first under the new editor- 
ship, and marks the change of publica- 
tion center to Chicago (33 So. Clark 
Street, Room 1538, Chicago 3, IIl.). 
Dick Tobin, who relinquished the edi- 
tor’s post because of illness, continues 
in part-time service as associate editor, 
at the New York offices of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Experience acquired in 25 years of 
executive editorial operation with busi- 
ness magazines is brought to the service 
of the publication by Mr. Rovelstad. 
As managing editor of the bi-weekly 
N.A.R.D. Journal, official organ of The 
National Association of Retail Druggists, 
he had charge of all phases of produc- 
tion. He was also the managing editor 
of the N.A.R.D. Almanac, annual publi- 
cation, and created merchandising liter- 
ature for both magazines. 


Mr. Rovelstad was for 15 years asso- 
ciate and managing editor of the several 
business publications of the Quigley 
Publishing Company of New York, 
including Motion Picture Herald, week- 
ly magazine serving motion picture 
theatre owners and distribution and 
production home offices in New York 
and Hollywood; Motion Picture Al- 
manac, publication of factual informa- 
tion of the industry, which during his 
tenure was expanded to a volume of 
1,050 pages with more than a thousand 
biographies; and Fame, the Audit of 
Personalities, annual publication direct- 
ed primarily toward the production 
field. 

His services also included associate 
editorship of the publications of Busi- 
ness Screen Magazine, Inc., in the 
industrial and educational areas, which 
besides the parent publication of that 
name were See & Hear, The Index of 
Training Films, National Directory of 
Safety Films, Farm Film Guide, Sports 
and Recreation Film Guide, and others. 

Following graduation from Columbia 
University’s Joseph Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Mr. Rovelstad joined the 
staff of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Jour- 
nal. Editorships in various departments 
of the newspaper were interrupted by 
Army enlistment and overseas service, 
and compilation and authorship of the 
Official History of the U.S. Signal Corps 
in combat. While at Columbia Univer- 
sity he did special assignment work for 
the. Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Earlier was 
a brief period in the teaching field as 
a high school principal. 

The four in the Rovelstad family are 
all graduates of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. The daughter also has a 
degree from Yale University, where 
her husband is on the faculty of the 
sociology department. The son is a 
junior at Northwestern University 
School of Medicine. 
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LESLIE KIDWELL (left), i 
dent of General Steel Warehouse, 
Inc., who was a speaker at the panel 
discussion session of the Illinois Re- 
gional Credit Conference, in Chicago, 
is interviewed by Ernest A. Rovel- 
stad, editor of CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT. 


Winning Coast Thesis Traces 
History of the New Account 


A case history in the development 
of credit investment in a new account 
was the foundation upon which the 
winning thesis was constructed in a 
contest sponsored by the National In- 
stitute of Credit and the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and Cen- 
tral California, with offices in Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, Fresno and 
Stockton. 


The writer Harold S. Dodge, western 


credit manager of the Niagara Chemica! 
Division of the Food Machinery anc 
Chemical Corporation, had as his sub- 
ject “Opportunity and Responsibility 
Meet As the: Credit Executive Treats 
with the New Account.” ' 
Kermit W. Boles of the Rath Packing 
Company won second prize with his 
article on “Unity in Sales and Credit.” 
Favorable relationship between cus- 
tomer and credit department usually 
prefaces successful appraisal of a new 
business, Mr. Dodge wrote, tracing 
establishment of new account. 
“Carefully nurtured” working rela- 
tionship between sales and credit de- 
partments brings the first credit contact, 


with an “advance inquiry from Sales | 


containing a fair amount of pertinent 
information.” 

Mr. Boles, in his thesis, reviewed the 
history of the origin and progress of 
the credit department, and the impor- 
tance of education in developing credit 
men of caliber. 

“Balance (between sales and credit 
departments) is more surely to be 
achieved if the departments are entirely 
separate and of equal rank,” he wrote, 
with stimulation of sales an important 
function of the credit manager. 

“Personal interviews by the credit 


man can establish a relationship be- | 


tween the customer and himself which 
may be invaluable in future deal- 
ee 

“Credit-sales promotion can be en- 
couraged by submitting to the sales 
department the names of companies 
which are good credit risks but are not 
at present on the selling lists... . 

“The credit department is fully jus- 
tified in insisting upon the salesman’s 
cooperation .. .” 





R. W. KUPFER (left), Sealy Mattress Co., Portland, Ore., newly elected president 
of the Northwest Council of Credit Men (Oregon, Washington and Idaho), receives 
the gavel from Richard C. Hunt (right), F. S. Harmon Manufacturing Compan), 
Tacoma, Wash., outgoing executive. Henry H. Heimann (center), executive vitt 
president of the National Association of Credit Men, addressed the banquet gather- 
ing on the menaces of inflation to the national economy. The convention was held 
in Tacoma. Other officers elected were Vice President R. C. Miller of Spokane and 
Secretary-Treasurer E. G. Hallwyler of Portland. Portland will be host in 1953. 
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AMONG HOUSTON LEADERS PREPARING FOR N.A.C.M. CONVENTION IN MAY 


W. L. HOLMES 


General Chairman 


28 Major Industry Groups 
Getting Programs Ready 


By J. K. PRANTER 


General Chairman, Industry Meetings Com- 
mittee, Metal Goods Corp., Houston, Texas 


FRONT, boy! . . . Here’s your key, 
mister. ... And now you are in the 


| Rice Hotel, Houston, one of the largest 


and finest hotels in the country, for the 
56th Annual Credit Congress, May 
11-15. 

By the way, here is the registration 
desk. Let’s get this registration over 
with, then look around. What I want 
to see is that world famous “Shamrock 
Hotel” I’ve heard so much about. Say, 
this is handy! A special bus which takes 
us right to it, and during the short ride 
we can do some sightseeing. 

Isn’t the hotel a beauty? Just look 
at that big swimming pool alongside. 
What a lobby! Wonder where we hold 
our Industry Meeting sessions. They 
tell me these Industry sessions have 
become one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Credit Congress. 

Notice this. It says ten of the Indus- 
try Group sessions will be held in this 
hotel. Let’s drift around and see the 
rooms. Are they ever honeys! All air 
conditioned and away from the noisy 
Streets and lobbies. 

And so we drift around looking at 
the various hotels where Industry Meet- 
ings will be held. Tomorrow morning 
bright and early the Credit Congress 
opens. Tuesday, May 13, the Industry 
Meetings are held. It’s going to be one 
of the finest Conventions the N.A.C.M. 
has ever held. There is to be plenty 
of high-class entertainment, starting 
Sunday noon, May 11, right here at the 
Rice Hotel. 


vVvyv 
This is what will be heard over and 


over come Sunday, May 11, when most 
delegates will arrive in Houston to at- 





O. W. HARIGEL 


Exec. Committee Chairman 


‘Sabin! 


tend the 56th Annual Credit Congress 
of the N.A.C.M. 

Committees for 28 major Industry 
Meetings and their allied lines are get- 
ting the programs prepared for their 
sessions, which will be one of the fea- 
tures of the Credit Congress. 

Many meeetings will have outstand- 
ing industry executive speakers at their 
luncheon or business sessions. Becoming 
more popular each year are the “shop 
talk” Open Forums and Panel Discus- 
sions, in which all may take part by 
asking or answering questions. 


Editors Give Credit Leaders 
Financial Forecasting Ride 

Riding the “Financial Merry-Go- 
Round” with financial editors of Chi- 
cago newspapers, members of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
picked off more than one ring of impor- 
tant clues to the overall business and 
industrial prospects of the months to 
come. 

Chairman Earl E. Diehl, manager, 
treasury division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, first introduced E. A. 
Hesler, divisional credit manager of 
Seagram Distillers Corporation and 
chairman of the Chicago association’s 
educational committee. Mr. Hesler pre- 
sented to Arthur R. Van Plew the 
associate award for the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. 

Then Joseph T. Meek, secretary of 
the Illinois Federation of Illinois Asso- 
ciations, took hold of the starting lever 
for the financial carousel. First aboard 
was Herman Gastrell Seely of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

“Retail business will be squeezed 
further by moves for fringe benefits 
while holding prices down,” Mr. Seely 
said. “There will be keen competition. 
Buying power is not as great as the 
Government wants us to believe. Bank 
savings are falling off. There’s a ques- 
tion whether labor is pricing itself out 
of the market. 





P. A. DuCHESNE 


Houston President 








R. C. WEATHERLY 


Houston Secretary 


William N. Clark of the Tribune said 
that with estimates that 4% million 
more employees will be needed in 1952 
as the defense program is accelerated 
and drafting continued, “smart depart- 
ment executives are studying where to 
get personnel, re-evaluating each de- 
partment and establishing a line of 
succession to jobs.” 

In the Chicago area 100,000 more 
women are now employed than at the 
peak of World War II, Mr. Clark said. 

“The dollar today is worth just as 
much as you can buy with it; as for 
Indexes, it depends on whose Index 
you tie it to,” said Hal C. Thompson, 
of the Herald-Examiner. 

“A guy by the name of Joe is still 
calling the shots”, Mr. Thompson de- 
clared. 

Edward A. Kandlik of the Sun-Times 
commented that the reason why re- 
actions to the defense program are 
approximately nine months late is that 
both the program itself and Congress 
have moved slowly. “There are two 
tug-of-wars ahead: (1) inflation versus 
deflation, and (2) Republicans versus 
Democrats, and it is impossible at this 
time to tell who will win.” 

Mr. ‘Meek added the tag-line to a 
lively evening when he called the Office 
of Price Stabilization the “pinnacle of 
all lies in an era of lies, and neither 
Republicans nor Democrats have the 
guts to get rid of it.” 


Detroit Women Hear Fischer 


President C. H. Fischer and Secretary- 
Manager L. E. Phelan of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men were guest 
speakers at the September dinner meet- 
ing of the Detroit Credit Women’s 
Club. Mr. Fischer spoke on “Credit 
Women in the Business World Today.” 

President Kathryn Lykins of the 
Credit Women’s Club represented the 
Detroit club in the panel discussion on 
“Encouraging Prompt Payment” at the 
Mid-Western-Ohio Valley Regional 
joint conference in Cleveland. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


become board chairman and presi- 
dent of thé Merchandise Nationel 


F. E. Gibson, Chicago district 
credit manager, Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., has assumed his new 
duties as treasurer of the company, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
He was recently elected a director 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men and is vice chairman of the edu- 
cational committee. Previous to his 
Chicago activities he was district 
credit manager at Seattle, Wash., 
where he served the Seattle associa- 
tion in many committee appoint- 
ments and as a member of the board 
of directors. 


Walter E. Hawkinson, secretary 
and vice president in charge of 
finance of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, has 
been elected director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds William C. Heath, president of 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
who was not a candidate for reelec- 
tion. 


Hugh M. Comer, president and 
treasurer of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., is now a director of the 
Illinois Central railroad. 


James A. Moffett, vice president, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, has been elected to the 
company’s board of directors. He 
joined the company in 1935, and was 
named manager of the foreign de- 
partment on his return from service 
in the Navy in World War II. 


Eicor, Inc., Chicago, has advanced 
Lloyd Schweighart from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer. He has been 
with the company since 1945. 


Harry Crandall is now credit and 
office manager of Shell Oil Company, 
Baltimore, Md., succeeding C. W. 
Shelley, who recently was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. 


Joseph C. Broadus has been ad- 
vanced to second vice president at 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
He joined Chase in 1934 as assistant 
cashier, interrupted his career to 
serve in Naval Intelligence during 
World War II, and is now associated 
with officials handling the bank’s far 
west business. 


Frank L. King, president, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been reelected treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


V. A. Bingham, credit manager, 


Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
and director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, is president of 
the newly organized Kenosha voca- 
tional school advisory council. 


A. R. Seass has been appointed 
treasurer of the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
He will continue to hold the respon- 
sibilities of controller. 


Edward F. March was recently 
elected vice president and controller 
of Columbia Mills, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y. Charles A. Cato has been ap- 
pointed treasurer to succeed him. 











“Confusion or hesitancy or 
industrial bureaucracy can 
cause a greater drop in pro- 
ductivity in a plant than could 
be offset in five years by good 
labor-management relations.” 


—W. R. G. Baker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the elec- 
tronics division, General 


Electric Company. 


Raeford Bailey, formerly secretary 
of Mother’s Cake & Cookie Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif., is now asso- 
ciated with the Thaler Pipe & Supply 
Company, Emeryville, Calif., as con- 
troller. Mr. Bailey was president of 
The Wholesalers Credit Association 
of Oakland in 1946. 


O. L. Livesay has retired as treas- 
urer of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. Reid McCrum, chief cost 
accountant, has been appointed to 
succeed him. 


Arthur E. Hamm, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer of Foster Machine 
Company, Westfield, Mass., has 
joined the Control Engineering Cor- 
poration, Canton, Mass., as assistant 
to the treasurer. 


George W. Fraser, elected assistant 
vice president of Hoffman Beverage 
Company, Newark, N.J., will con- 
tinue as controller, a position he has 
held for several years. 


Harold C. Adams, former vice 
president First National Bank of 
Oshkosh, Wis., newly named presi- 
dent and board member of the First 
National Bank of Appleton, succeeds 
Kenneth K. DuVall, who resigned to 
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Bank of Chicago. Mr. Adams, who 
became vice president at the Osh- 
kosh bank in 1947, was graduated 
from the School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Lillie Rassieur is the new 
chairman of the board of the Barry- 
Wehmiller Machinery Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Fred W. Weh- 
miller was named president, and 
Paul K. Wehmiller, executive vice 
president. The directors reelected all 
other officers of the company, of 
which Walter O. Heim is secretary 


_and treasurer. 


Another of the many case history 
proofs of the link between personnel 
promotion and attendance at the 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Development is had in an 
announcement by J. B. Mensing, 
assistant treasurer of the National 
Supply Company, as noted by The 
Creditier, weekly publication of the 
Credit Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. These students at the 1951 
session were promoted as follows: 


S. L. Furman, to assistant general 
credit manager with supervision of 
the eastern and northwest divisions, 
from eastern division credit man- 
ager; 

F. L. Elliott, to assistant general 
credit manager, engine and export 
divisions, from supervisor, general 
credit office; 


A. L. Wallace, to division credit 
manager at Houston, Texas, from 
district credit manager at Olney, 
Til. 


James B. Armstrong has_ been 
stepped up to assistant division credit 
manager for the Spang-Chalfant 
Division. 


W. S. Dickey, Clay Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has an- 
nounced the advancement of Marion 
R. Hardin, controller, to first vice 
president. Mr. Hardin has been with 
the company since 1941; previously 
he was associated with Arthur 
Anderson and Company. 


L. S. Wescoat, president of Pure 
Oil Company, Chicago, is the new 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, succeeding 
W. Alton Jones of New York City, 
president of Cities Service Company. 
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FLASHED AT THE CONVENTION of the American 
Petroleum Credit Association in Dallas. Top row, left to right, 
directors E, P. Simmons, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Peter Brondyke, Old Dutch Refining Co., Muskegon, Mich.; 
A. E. Fletcher, The Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. B. 
Peterson, Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; Robert C. 
Utley, Aurora Gasoline Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. J]. Habkirk, 
British-American Oil Co., Toronto, Ont.; W. H. Montgomery, 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; and R. R. Thomas, Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

Seated are the new and retiring presidents and the officer fam- 
ily: (1. to r.) H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, Ill._— 
treasurer; J. P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 





Calif.—regional vice president; E. A. Schramko, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—regional vice president; D. E. Bur- 
roughs, Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y.—retiring president; 
]. A. Walker, Standard Oil Co. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif.— 
president; R. W. Weiler, The Texas Co., New York, N.Y.— 
vice president; H. M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.—tegional vice president; and S. J. Haider, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, St. Louis, Mo.—secretary. 

Directors not in the picture are B. K. Fickle, The Ohio Oil 
Co., Findlay, Ohio; L. T. Kendrick, Gulf Oil Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. M. Smith, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago; R. R. 
Thomas, Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas; and H. R. 
Wakefield, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETROLEUM CREDIT EXECUTIVES LOOK AWEAD 


Despite the onerous concomitants 
of inflation, heavier operating costs 
and swelling tax burdens, alert 
management will see the petroleum 
industry through the problems of 
the coming months without sizable 
credit losses, executives agreed at 
the annual national convention of 
the American Petroleum Credit 
Association. The three-day gather- 
ing, in Dallas, Texas, was attended 
by more than 150 members. 

Collections are holding the line of 
the most recently recorded com- 
parison with statistics of a year ago, 
according to results of a survey in 
which 20 companies reported. These 
figures showed an average loss ratio 
of .036 per cent of the companies’ 
total credit sales, only slightly dif- 
ferent from the ratio noted at the 
1950 convention. With three-fourths 
of petroleum sales on a credit basis 
—100 per cent in some product 
categories—the convention delegates 
registered their convictions that this 
was a good showing and augured 
well for 1952. 

From another standpoint the 
studies presented the same overall 
picture for optimism. While noting 
the variance in volume and kinds of 
business between the summer and 
winter seasons, members pointed to 


the increase of approximately 4 per 
cent in approvals of credit applica- 
tions at the July, 1951, reporting by 
ten companies over the December 
of the previous year. Four-fifths of 
the applications in July by those 
concerns were approved. 

A third type of checkup told a 
similar story. While July is a peak 
sales month for the majority of 
petroleum products, accounts out- 
standing as of July were merely 
one-fifth of a day longer than in 
September. 


ALLOocATIONS AGAINST LOSSES 


A test of management’s estimates 
of future business net is the amount 
of reserve allocated against foresee- 
able losses. Of reporting companies 
the range of such set-up reserves 
varied from $1,500 for a $30,000,000 
annual business to $25,000 for $70 
millions, and the latter was in an 
area recently hard hit by floods. 

Two effects of soaring taxes, both 
pointing up the increased working 
capital necessitated by inflationary 
developments, were among reasons 
cited for finer combing of the 
financing status of customers. One 
is a speed-up in replacement of 
equipment so as to take advantage 
of depreciation in figuring income 


reports. Another is the cash pay- 
ment feature of income taxes which 
delays collection on bills if what has 
appeared to be sufficient reserve does 
not actually provide adequately for 
the internal revenue department’s 
large slice. An increase of instances 
of bad checks also was reported as 
another sequel to the mounting cost 
of service station and jobber opera- 
tions. 

J. A. Walker, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco, 
succeeded to the presidency of the 
association. D. E. Burroughs, of the 
Shell Oil Company, New York City, 
was the retiring president. Other 
officers are: vice president, R. W. 
Weiler, The Texas Company, New 
York City; regional vice presidents, 
H. M. Barrentine of Skelly Oil Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., J. P. McLaughlin 
of Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
and E. A. Schramko of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Philadelphia; treasurer, 
H. E. Butcher of Cities Service Oil 
Co., Chicago; and secretary, S. J. 
Haider, assistant executive manager 
of the National Association of Retail 
Credit Men. 

Both large and small petroleum 
companies of the United States and 
Canada were represented at the 
convention. 
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STANDARD BEARERS OF CREDIT 


OTTO W BUDDE, President, 
Sioux Falls (S.D.) Association 
of Credit Men: 


Manager, credit department, Sioux Falls 
Machine Corporation, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
Mr. Budde started his business career 
in 1912 as a 
stenographer 
in a wholesale 
firm. After serv- 
ice in World 
War I in 1917 
and 1918, he 
continued with 
the wholesale 
company until 
1925. After 
eight years as 
store manager for the Woolworth Com- 
pany, he joined the Sioux Falls Machine 
Corporation as cashier and office man- 
ager. In 1938 he was appointed manager 
of the credit department. Mr. Budde is 
active in association work, having 
served as vice president in 1950-51, 
prior to his election as president. 





HERBERT G. CURTIS, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, 
Stockton Office, Credit Managers 
Association of Northern & Cen- 
tral California: 

Credit, traffic and office manager is the 

title of Mr. Curtis in the executive staff 

of Building Material Distributors. He 
is well known for his varied interests 
in association work. He also has given 
considerable time and effort to com- 
munity activities, witness his service as 
secretary of the Stockton Traffic Club, 
of which he is still a member. Mr. 
Curtis is also interested in Vigilantia, 
Inc. 





H. G. CURTIS R. A. SCHRANCK 


R. A. SCHRANCK, President, St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Association of 
Credit Men. 

Affiliated with Empire Trust Company 

of St. Joseph for almost 31 years, Mr. 

Schranck has served as general book- 

keeper, discount teller, assistant secre- 

tary, and since 1946 secretary, in charge 
of real estate loans. He is a veteran 
of World War I, member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and vice president of the 
District Conference of the National 


Association of Bank Auditors and Con- 
trollers. During 1950 Mr. Schranck 
served as vice president of the St. 
Joseph Association, prior to his election 
to the presidency. 


RICHARD T. CRONK, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Sacra- 
mento Office Credit Managers 
Association of Northern & Cen- 
tral California: 


Credit department manager, Sacramento 
Division, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
Mr. Cronk had joined the company in 
1931 and advanced through the San 
Francisco and San Jose offices to his 
present position in 1945. Included are 
three branch operations covering north- 
ern California and a large portion of 
Nevada. Elected a member of the 
executive committee of the association 
in 1948, he had been chairman of vari- 
ous committees until his election to the 
executive chairmanship in March, 1951. 
Mr. Cronk is an ardent supporter of 
the association’s educational program, 
and has completed the courses given by 
the National Institute of Credit. 








R. T. CRONK H. S. TEWKSBURY 


H. S. TEWKSBURY, President, 
Triple Cities Association of 
Credit Men, Binghamton, N.Y.: 

Treasurer of Ansco of Canada Ltd., Mr. 

Tewksbury had served an apprentice- 

ship with I.B.M., Endicott and Brewer 

Tichener, before he joined the Ansco 

credit department in 1939, handling 

attorney accounts, bad checks and some 
collection work. Since then he has 
progressed successively to assistant 
treasurer of General Aniline & Film 

Corporation, Treasurer of the Ansco 

Division, and in August, 1950, to his 

current position. His department han- 

dles all credit and collection, bank 
accounts, real estate purchases, rentals, 
sales and assessments, payroll distribu- 
tion and contracts. He is a Shriner and 
member of the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Happy New Pear 
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LEO W. SHUMAKER, President, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Association 
of Credit Men: 


Assistant personnel director of Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company, Mr. Shumaker 
has worked up through the ranks. He 
was employed 
as a student 
engineer by 
Indiana Bell 
in 1926 on his 
graduation 
from Indiana 
University, then 
as general 
commercial 
supervisor, di- 
vision manager, 
and district manager. He is a deacon 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, and 
very active in civic and club work. A 
director of the credit association since 
May, 1947, he has devoted much time 
to its advancement, and became presi- 
dent last May. 


JOSEPH MEILIKE, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Fresno Of- 
fice, Credit Managers Association 
of Northern & Central Cali- 
fornia: 

Assistant cashier, in charge of the loan 

and adjustment department of the 

Fresno Main Branch, Bank of America, 

Central California Division, Mr. Meilike 

has been in Fresno five years, after 





having transferred there from San j 


Francisco. He is a member of the 
California Bar Association and the 
Elks Club. Mr. Meilike is serving his 
second year on the executive committee, 
and has been very active in the credit 
field in that area. 





J. MEILIKE 


E. C. PRICKETTE 


E. C. PRICKETTE, President, 
Waco (Texas) Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, Inc.: 

Buyer and credit manager of the Huaco 

Gardens at Waco, Texas, Mr. Prickette 

is co-partner with his father in the 

company, a business relationship which 
has been in operation for approximately 

15 years. He is a member of the Waco 

Chamber of Commerce and is very ac- 

tive in the Waco association. Mr. Prick- 

ette says he is a “strong believer in the 
good fellowship of the association.” 
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Heimann Addresses Joint Conference 


Inflation is exacting a heavy toll from 
the national economy and_ business, 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Credit Men, told the joint gathering of 
the Ohio Valley Regional Conference 
and the Mid-West Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Conference. 

The important roles of credit men 
and women in the national defense 
program keynoted several addresses. 
Six authorities in as many fields, speak- 
ing at‘a forum of which Owen W. Carl- 
ton of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland was the moderator, told of 
new opportunities afforded credit men 
to bring out their best efforts. 

Dr. Theodore N. Beckman ‘of Ohio 
State University applied his _ topic, 
“Concepts—True and False”, to both 
the national economy, in terms of com- 
parisons between periods, and to the 
functions and significance of credit 
operations. 

Vice President Ken W. Tibbits of 
National Credit Office, Inc., New York 
City, emphasized a parallel theme when 
he argued that “mobilization needs a 
credit man.” 

At the first session, with 350 registered 
and the gavel in the hand of W. N. 
Lawson, assistant treasurer of The 
Medusa Portland Cement Company and 
Conference chairman, guest speaker 
Meril A. May, vice president of Dun 
and Bradstreet, declared the Govern- 
ment would do well to turn to the 
credit man for the use of his knowledge 
and principles in placing defense orders. 

Frank W. Lewis, assistant treasurer 
of the Union Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Warren, Ohio, and Conference 
co-chairman, presided at the afternoon 
session, and Kenneth S. Thomson, pres- 
ident of the Sterling Engine Company 
of Buffalo, N.Y., introduced Louis J. 
Alber, foreign correspondent, banquet 
speaker, 


Mid-West Credit Women 


Two hundred women delegates placed 
their credit problems on the table for 
airing at the joint meeting of the Mid- 
West Wholesale Credit Women’s Con- 
ference and the Ohio Valley Regional 
Conference, in Cleveland. Miss Antoi- 
nette J. Schweitzer, president of the 
Louisville Credit Women’s Club, was 
moderator for the panel, with the 
speakers Miss Kathryn Lykins, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Credit Women’s 
Club; Miss Florence Paullen of Kansas 
City, Mo. and Miss Mary E. Knapp, 
president of the Minneapolis women’s 
organization. Miss Mary Hogan was 
chairman of this Saturday afternoon 
Session, opening the official program. 

Mrs. Agnes Dease, presiding as Con- 
ference chairman, first introduced Pres- 
ident Mae McCafferty of the Cleveland 
club, whose greetings to the delegates 
were responded to by Miss Rose Basler, 
Cincinnati, vice chairman of the Na- 





tional Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Keynoting the Conference was 
an address by Miss Loretta M. Fischer, 
of Milwaukee, chairman of the national 
executive committee. 

Effects of world conditions upon the 
American scene were described by 
Spencer D. Irwin, associate editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mrs. McCafferty presided at the ban- 
quet. After the invocation by Mrs. 
Flora B. Hilger, national executive 
committee member, banquet chairman 
Miss LaVern Petras welcomed the 


guests on the Conference’s tenth anni- 
versary of the Conference in Cleveland. 
Miss Kay Halle, commentator of station 
WGAR, discussed the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”. Mrs. Dease intro- 
duced guests at the speaker’s table. 

Miss Fischer presided at the Sunday 
morning breakfast gathering, opened 
with an invocation in song by Miss 
Mary Giaimo. Miss Basler spoke on 
the educational program; Miss Harriet 
Silvers, Toledo, member of the national 
executive committee, on membership; 
and Miss Mildred McCall, Chicago, 
past member of the executive com- 
mittee, on publicity. 

The Credit Women’s Club of Kansas 
City, Mo., invited the Conference for 
the 1952 meeting. 


Chicago Regional Panel Looks Ahead 


Credit men—and salesmen—are going 
to have to work harder this year, but 
if they do, prospects are for good busi- 
ness, representatives of five fields of 
industry agreed (at times with fingers 
slightly crossed), in a what-to-expect 
panel at the Illinois Regional Credit 
Conférence, followed by the annual fall 
dinner of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. 

With E. B. Moran as moderator, 
speakers in the panel presented the 
picture as they saw it, in the furniture, 
paint, steel, textile and electrical lines. 

“Dealers still will need merchandise; 
it will be the job of the credit man to 
be careful, but not scared,” said E. C. 
Corwin, treasurer of the John Widdi- 
comb Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Steel business is good but we don’t 
know where we are going from here in 
the artificial situation that obtains to- 
day,” said Leslie Kidwell, president of 
the General Steel Warehouse Company, 
Inc. Calling the word “warehouse” a 
misnomer, because “in some cases 90 
per cent of the steel entering the ware- 
house is processed there,” Mr. Kidwell 
said the warehouses “will continue to 
do their part.” 

Describing herself as a “pessimistic 
optimist,” Karla Howe Jack, president 
of the Great Lakes Paint and Varnish 
Company, pointed to a drop of demand 
for paint products since September— 
“general unrest [Korea, the world situ- 
ation and other factors—Ed.] has caused 
a lull, but there’s always a demand.” 

Clay E. Steele, secretary and treas- 
urer of Hart Schaffner & Marx, pointed 
out the danger of exaggeration of trends 
if comparison were made with the 
hysteria buying of September 1950. 

Citing a 60 per cent increase in sales 
of electrical equipment over 1950, 
Lester W. Stolte, vice president and 
treasurer of Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany, declared that while there had 
been evidences of a lull in recent 
months, “if the trend is followed the 
1952 period will be the greatest of any 
peace year. 

L. T. Hadley, credit manager of the 
Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
summed up the discussion. 





J. I. Stang, Conference committee 
chairman, presided at the forenoon: 
session. Speakers were D. A. Grant, 
Chicago association president; Arthur 
L. Jones, N.A.C.M. director; Ben W. 
Heineman, attorney; R. H. Cooper, State 
Street Council president; R. A. Podesta, 
of Cruttenden & Co. Edward McFaul 
was the luncheon speaker. Senator 
W. E. Jenner spoke at the dinner. The 
Group Trophy, won by the Electrical 
Credit Men, was presented to its presi- 
dent, J. W.., Printz. 


Drug Credit Conference 


A panel on the development of a bet- 
ter relation between customer and sup- 
pliers shared interest with an address 
by E. B. Moran, secretary and assist- 
ant executive manager, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, on “The Credit 
Side of Selling”; an analysis by Editor 
J. J. Shine of the Central Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal, of today’s problems in the 
drug field; and a discussion by Herman 
Gastrell Seely, financial editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, at the Eighteenth 
Annual Midwest Drug and Allied Lines 
Credit Conference. 

With Ira O. Fash, credit manager, of 
the Allen B. Wrisley Company, as 
moderator, the panel speakers presented 
successively some of the viewpoints 
of customer, credit man and sales man- 
ager. Participating were George L. 
Scharringhausen, Jr., proprietor of the 
Scharringhausen Pharmacy; Frank L. 
Brown, credit manager, Bauer & Black; 
and Paul A. Freeman, sales manager, 
Chicago Division, E. R. Squibb & Son. 
John Koster of the Squibb Company 
presided at the morning session. S. W. 
Merrill of the Toni Company and chair- 
man of the group as well as of the con- 
ference committee, had charge at the 
luncheon at which D. A. Grant, Chi- 
cago Association president, spoke. 

Mr. Koster and his committeee had 
arranged an effectively informational 
program. Committee members were F. 
A. Heisler, Parke, Davis & Company; 
C. J. Natoli, The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company; and H. E. Silverstone of the 
Galler Drug Company. 
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CONDENSED REPORTS OF MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 
OF ORGANIZATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Detroit, Micu—Arthur F. Lederle, United States district 
judge since 1936 and chief judge since 1948, spoke on “Some 
Obligations and Responsibilities of the Credit Profession” 
at the November meeting. 


Cuatranooca, TENN.—At the Thanksgiving party, Robert S. 
Lynch, president, Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
pointed out “Economic Opportunities in the South.’ 


Omana, Nes.—Attorney Albert E. May, just returned from 
Europe, touched upon operation of the Marshall Plan, con- 
ditions in England and the possibilities of war, in describ- 
ing “Europe of Today.” 


Boston, Mass.—Civic responsibilities set the theme of the 
November membership meeting, with an address by At- 
torney Frederick Ayer, Jr., on “The Hidden Costs of Cor- 
ruption.” 


New York, N.Y.—The recent luncheon-forum featured 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial 
Conference Board and member of the Hoover Committee, 
tracing “Current Business Trends in our Defense Economy.” 


Cincinnati, On1o—Highlighting a panel discussion on “Legal 
Aspects of Credit” were talks by James A. Nickerson, gen- 
eral credit executive, Trailmobile, Inc., and past president 
of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, and H. H. 
Nieberding, member of the law firm of Nieberding & 
Nieberding. They discussed guaranties, subrogation of 
accounts, securing an account and condition sales. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—The Grand Rapids Association of 
Credit Men holds weekly luncheon meetings. Recent 
speakers: Ben Dean, president, Ben Dean Advertising 
Agency, on “It is Later Than You Think,” and Joseph P. 
Van Bloogs, treasurer, A. L. Holcomb Company, on “Dan- 
ger Signals in Current Balance Sheet.” A panel on “So 
You Want a Loan?” was participated in by Robert B. 
Schmidt, Peoples National Bank; Henry Stone, Michigan 
National Bank, and Gordon Woodworth, Union Bank of 
Michigan. 


San Francisco, Cauir.—“Confusion Worse Confounded” was 
the provocative subject of Robert R. Gros, lecturer and 
world traveler, at the November luncheon. 


Minneapouis, Mrnn.—Cedric Lindholm, mentalist, provided 
mystifying entertainment, and Roy Larsen, president, Twin 
City Federal Savings and Loan Association, addressed the 
membership on “Financial Controls.” 


Mempuis, TeENN.—John S. Montedonico, attorney, brought out 
some fresh aspects of “Checks and Balances in the U. S. 
Constitution,” at the Thanksgiving gathering. 


PortLanp, OrE.—“Every Day the King Dies.” This was the 
subject of Dr. Win W. Bird, Ph.D., University of Washing- 
ton, addressing the Portland membership. 


Mrami, Fta.—Mabel S. Wilke, treasurer, Continental Scale 
Corporation, Chicago, told of the part played by “Women 
in Credit Work,” in a talk at the annual meeting of the 
Miami association. 
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TerRE Haute, Inp.—Entertainment, with a motion picture on 
fishing, headlined the November meeting. 


HartrorpD, Conn.—Insurance was the November session’s 
subject, with John Alden North, president, Phoenix In- 
surance Company, Hartford, as speaker on “X-Ray of an 
Insurance Company.” 


Youncstown, Oxn1o—“Practical Credit Procedure” was out- 
lined by Fred Ensign, assistant treasurer, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, at the Youngstown November meeting. 


New Or.EaAns, La.—Paul R. Kalman, Jr., outdoors editor of 
the New Orleans Item and radio news commentator, spoke 
on “Civil Defense—Your Responsibility.” He is C. D. as- 
sistant director. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Dean Robert E. Stone, A.B., J.D., Dean of 
the College of Business Administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, discussed “The Ecology of Business,’ at the November 
meeting. 


SoutH Beno, Inp.—“Analyzing Financial Statements” was the 
subject of Lee Flatley, partner in the accounting firm of 
Price, Flatley & Company. 


PittsBuRGH, Pa.—C. B. Fergus, vice president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, pointed out “The Latest 
in Commercial Letters of Credit” at the Credo Club 
luncheon. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—John Gibson, a certified public account- 
ant and controller for J. Russell and Co., Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., spoke on “Exploring a Balance Sheet” before the 
monthly meeting of the Western Massachusetts Association 
of Credit Men. 


Dayton, On10—At a combined meeting of the Dayton Sales 
Managers Association and the Dayton Association of Credit 
Men, Ed. B. Moran, secretary and assistant executive man- 
ager of the N.A.C.M., discussed “Using Credit to Build 
More Sales.” 


CLEVELAND, Oxuto—Cleve H. Pomeroy, president, National | 
Malleable & Steel Casting Company, addressed the annual 
Presidents’ Night meeting of the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men on “Development of Executive Abilities.” 


BattimoreE, Mp.—“Loyalty and Freedom in the Present 
Crisis” was the subject of a talk by Rev. John F. Cronin, 
director, National Catholic Welfare Conference, at the 
Thanksgiving meeting of the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men. 


Datias, Texas—W. C. Hudson, vice president, Dallas Rail- 
way Company, addressed the Dallas Association November 
meeting on “America at the Crossroads.” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Dr. Dale D. Dutton, vice president, Bristol 
Manufacturing Company, was the speaker at the annual 
“Retailers’ Nite” meeting of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men. His subject was “What Is the World 
Coming To?” 





